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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Thb first Edition of this little work, which has been received 
by the Public with encouragement and approbation, being 
entirely exhausted, the Author, most desirous to meet the 
wishes of his patrons and friends, and to provide for the 
wants of his own collegiate Establishment, has now pub- 
lished the second Edition of his "Key to the Gei^man Language" 
and, in order to render the book still more perfect, added 
at the same time a most useful ** Appendix in two parts" 
containing numerous entirely new progressive Exercises, 
according to Dr. A.hn's eminently practical method. 

The classification of the Themes and the Phrases, which 
are entirely new and improved upon the system, and care- 
fully adopted in Grerm'an and English alternately, will at 
ODce lead the Student, step by step, from the simplest to 
the more difficult constructions of the language, and teach 
him how to talk German with facility upon all ordinary 
topics of conversation. 

The Author flatters himself, that his compact little Volume 
contains at present everything requisite to secure this desi- 
deratum even without oral instruction. 
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TO 
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THE GERMAN ALPHABET 
(as in English consisting of Twbntt-Six Letters). 

(ba8 Dcutf^e 2tI»)]^aBct.) 

Pronunciation. 

As a in arm, part, ®ait, 
fianb/ ?lnfang. 

ball, Sebingung, Sab. 

as k before afO,u, and as ta be- 
fore e and i. Concert, Sentner. 

door, I)a^, 8anb. 

as a in fame, and e in em- 
peror, neT^men, ®elb. 

father, flnbcn, ffelle. 

as ^ in go when initial, and as 
ch in the Scotch toch, when 
final, ®oIb, ttjenig. 

Hand, ^anb/ @^u]^. 

like t in ill, in, fi(en,.SBitle. 

as y in yes, yellow, ^aqh {a. 

as in Enghsh, but never mute ; 
king, Stm\% StnaU. 

lamb, fianb, toten. 

mat, Wlann, ntunter. 

name, nennen. 

as in object, hot, bone, @ott. 

pay, Sfxofct. 

queen, £xud\^» 

rose, 5Jlo\^, xtUiu* 
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Eng] 
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liRh. 
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Name. 
Ah 


S3 b 
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B 
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b 
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Bay or beh 
Tsay or tseh 


a e 


D 
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d 
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Day or deh 

Ay or ey 


S f 


F 
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f 
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Eff 

Ghay or gay 


3 i 
3 i 
St I 


H 
I 
J 
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h 

• 

1 
• 
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Hah 
Ee or e 
Jod or yot 
Kah 
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!DI m 
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L 

M 

N 



P 

Q 
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1 

m 
n 
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Ell or el 

Em 

En 

Oh 

Pay or Peh 

Koo 

En 



German. 

@ f8 
% t 
U u 


English. 

S 8 

T t 

U u 


Name. 
Ess 

Toy or teh 

Oo 


as 19 


V V 


Fow 


SB » 


W w 


Vay 


s % 


X X 


Iks or ix 


SI »> 
3 i 


Z z 


Ipsilon 
Tsett 



Pronunciation. 

zeal, ©eitc (side), fejen, di^. 

tell, 3:aflc. 

full, Ufet. 

as /in English, SSegel. 

as the V in English, vinegar, 

ffiinb, SBanb. 
mixt, 2tleranber, taritcn. 
Hyssop, ©fo^v S^ttogoge. 
tsiffer, ^i^tx, Q\xn\>tx. 



1. The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels 
and consonants. A vowel is an articulate sound which is 
formed without the help of any other sound ; a comonant 
is an articulate sound which cannot be perfectly uttered by 
itself, but wants the help of a vowel. The letters a, e, t, 
0, u, y, are vowels, the remainder are consonants. 

2. Double vowels, or the same vowels repeated, indicate 
an extension of the sound, as '^aar, Wltttt excepting the 
cases when they belong to different syllables, as in be^ 
erbigert/ to bury, 

3. Modified vowels are those whose original sound is 
altered by the addition of e placed after capital letters, but 
over small letters, and instead of which may also be used 
two dots in the following manner: — 

%Zt &, d, pronounced as a in hare, care, Stdnbet. 
£)€/ 6, 5/ „ ff eu in the French peu, feu, ^bxtn. 

Ue, u, ii^ „ „ u in the French du, SSettubeu. 

5, 5, ii : when written with capital letters, Tiz, Qz, Uc* 

4. A diphthong is the double sound of two united vowels, 
viz. : — 

2CU/ pronounced as ou in House, $au. 
2fi/ ap, „ „ y in sky, 5aifer. 
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(SU/ eU/ proQOunced nearly as ot in oil; 9mtx,Jire, in 

sound difPerent from Qfeler, celebration. 

%♦ f after i is never pronounced in German, but serves to lengthen 
the i Hie capital $ does not exist in any German word. 

5. The double consonants are d) ch, fc^ sch, (f ck, ff ff, 
Pf P^* P^ V^» ff ss, ^ sz, fl St, ^ te ; as bie mH^, bet Sufd?, 
Ux »M, Ux Stnopf, dpfftn, ^ao\opf)it, ffilftnlff, i)ti% Stoj. 

Further Directions, 
b at the end of words as|>, in liib, Qob, leep, gaap. 
b „ „ », t, in ©Inb, vint. 

g after i as ch, ttjenig, vanich. 
1^ „ t is mute, X^t, taWt. 
t^ lengthens the voYrel, as in ll^m, i^n, eem, een. 
f is always pronounced like an English z*, as in 2eal, at the 

beginning of words or between two vowels ; fo, Siegel, 

tcifen, etc. 
ff * stronger than simple f; and ought to be used after a short 

vowel or diphthong ; tajfen, Iftfft, laff, ©ci^Ioff, ®(f}U^. 
f is stronger than simple f, and to be used after a long 

vowel or diphthong ; l^ei^en, l^ei^t, l^ei^, Su^, @c^o^. 
S is used instead of f at the end of words, or syllables in 

compound words, as SUM, rice^ au^e^n, to give out. 
9 at the beginning of words as/, 93ater, fater. 
i », *. », tz» }U/ tzoo. 

Remarks. 

1. As it is almost impossible to give by description the real German 
sound of the letters and words, we advise the Pupil to hear them in 
their purity from the mouth of his teacher, who should be a native of 
the north of Germany, where the best German is generally spoken. 

2. All substantives, and words used as such, begin with a capital 
letter, as well fus the pronomu of persons we address; as for example 
®{e you, ^u ihoUf )Dein thine, 3^t your\ in the plural fte is equiva- 
lent to the English pronoun they\ fie she, and idCi I, «x^ ^v^tiXXatl^v^ 



♦ Generally, and according to old grammwdaxva ^t\tvtft\ n\>^^»** 
erroneously called sz irhen it ought to be ss, \\ aa ^a^i '%^'^^' 



small letters, except in the beginning of a sentence or after a full 
stop. Write @tn one, with a capital letter, in order to distinguish it 
from the article cin a, 

3. In German eveiy letter is pronounced as printed. The sound 
of the vowels especially is the same in long as in short syllables, 
whereas in English there is not always a mere difference of quantity, 
but a change of the sound: for instance, the vowel e in mere is pro- 
nounced quite differently from the same vowel e in met', but in 
German it is not so, for instance in the words |)eben and ^eU the 
vowel e has the same sound, which is only lengthened or shortened 
according to the quantity of the syllables; the same may be said 
about modified vowels. In .f)6ren and ^6rner there is only a dif- 
ference of quantity, no change of the sound. 

Spelling Lesson (93ucii)flabiren). 

S&a, pa, mO/ fe, ^t, wo, to, ia, ma, xi, d, (i/ n\x, wt, 
ncu, fo, ju, fe, Ic, l^t, ai), go, ca, je, mi, u, \)0, l^a, ia, 
U, a% oft, an, a\, ot, eb« 

ba, be, bi, bo, bu, bu, ba, bo, 
fa, fc, ft, fo, fu, ftt, fa, fo, 
pa, pc, pi, po, p\x, pn, pa, po, 
am, cm, im, om, um, am, bm, iim, 
ma, me, mi, mo, mu, ma, mo, mit, 
ber. We, baS, ii), bu, er, xoix, i^v, fie, 
mir, bir, ii^, mid^, mcin, im, txau, fcl)au, mm. 

Read and commit to memory the following most useful 
and necessary vocabulary. 

The days of the week. The months of the year. 

(SBo^entage.) (bie Wlonatt beg 3al^t0.) 

®onntag, Sunday Sanuar, January 

SKontog, Monday ffebruar, February 

©lenjiag, Tuesday SKdrj/ March 

aKlttn3o4 Wednesday St^Jtil, April 

Donnerflag, Thursday Wlai, May 

greitag, Friday 3unl or Suni^, June 
SpitnaBenb or @amfiag, Sa- 5utt ot Sul'^i July ^ 
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®^tem(er, September 
OctoBet, October 
9fa»)emBer; November 
S)ecem(er/ December 

The four seasons. 
(bUtjlet 3a]()te«jelten.) 
Sr&]^tins/ Spring 
Somtmr/ Summer 
^i% Autumn 
©inter, Wmter 

The Jive parts of the world. 
(biefftnfffieltt^elle.) 
(Suro^a/ Europe 
Sflen, Asia 
3lfri!a/ Africa 
Smerifa, America 
Sufhratien; Oceanica 

The four cardinal points, 
(bie t)itt •6immete«(B(genben.) 
SRorgen— Olteii; East 
9lb<nb— lIBe^en, West 
SRittog— @£it>en; Squth 
SRlttetnati^t— 0lotbfn, Nortb 

The five senses. 
(btefftnfSlnne.) 
®tf)tn, to see 
^bttn, to hear 
Siitdim, to smell 
Sd^meden, to taste 
Sffil^Ien, to feel. 

M ia1/tf the year 
bet Wonotf month 
bU 8Bo(^e, week 



ber Sag, day 
ble ©tuttbe, hour 
eine ®ecunbe, a second 
eine fRinute, a minute 
ein ^ugenblid, moment 
ein Seiertag, holiday 
ein Sefltag, a festive day 
ffliWia^Xf new-year 
Ofletn, Easter 
WlitiiatM, Michaelmas 
SBeil^na(^ten, Christmas 
ber S^orgen, the morning 
ber 9}ormittag^ forenoon 
ber WlittaQ, noon 
ber ffla^mitta^, afternoon 
ber 5lbenb, evening 
bie iRa^t, night 
bie !Wittema^t; midnight 



ber ^ann, the man 

bie SraU; woman 

bad Ainb, child 

ber Stnabt, boy 

bad a)Mb(]^en, girl 

bad Srdutein, young lady 

ber Sftngllng, youth 

ber SJater, father 

bie !Wutter, mother 

ber <Svif)n, son 

bie ^od^ter, daughter 

ber ®ro^t)ater, grandfather 

bie ©ro^mutter, grandmother 

ber Qtnttl, grandson 

bie ©nfellu, gcwiAAKQj|gc&«t 

bet Stubet, >MtoOEi«t 
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bie ©c^^wejlet, sister 

bet Dl^elui; uncle 

bie Xantt, aunt 

ber ©d^waget; brother-in-law 

bie ©d^wcigetin, sister-in-law 

bet Steffe, nephew 

bie Sti^te, niece 

ber SSetter, cousm 

bie SBafe (Souflne), cousin 



ber Sto)pff the head 
bad ^aax, hair 
bag ®e(l^t, face 
bag 5luge, eye 
bag Df)X, ear 
bie ^Jlafe, nose 
ber SKunb, mouth 
bie Qviixqit, tongue 
ber Zaf)nf tooth 
bie Qdii)m, teeth 
ber ^aU, neck 
bag SBein, leg 
ber ffuf , foot 
ber *Hrm, arm 
bie «&anb, hand 
ber Singer, finger 
ber iJlaget, nail 
bie 9laget, nails 
ber $utg, pulse 
bag SBIut, blood 
bie £ungen, lungs 
ber SWagen, stomach 



J>a^ SrupfUta, breakfast 
l>a^ mttagSeffen, dinner 



bag 5ttenbeffen, supper 
ber ^affee, coffee 
ber ^tt, tea 
bie SKild^, milk 
ber 0la]^m, cream 
bag SBaffer, water 
bag SBier, beer 
ber SBein, wine 
bag SBrob; bread 
bie SButter, butter 
ber Jtcife, cheese 
ber QiidtXf sugar 
bag ®al{; salt 
ber ®enf, mustard 
ber ®[jtg, vinegar 
ber ^feffer, pepper 
bag Del, oil 
bie ®u^^)e, soup 
bag Steif(]^, meat 
ber Stf>f)l, cabbage . 
bie ^artoffetn, potatoes 
ber 5l:pfel, apple 
bie SBime, pear 
ber ©d^infeit; ham 
bag minbfleif^, beef 
ber 0linber6raten, roast beef 
bag t&ammelflieifd^/ mutton 
ber «i&ammeI6raten, roast mut- 
ton 
bag Stalb^ti\^f veal 
ber Aatbg^aten, roast veal 
bag ®d^n3einfleif(3&, podt 
ber ® d^njeingtraten, roast pork 



SeintrauBeti/ grapes 

^rbBeetett; strawberries 

^imUnm, raspberries 

<Sta(i)tlittxm, gooseberries 

Sol^annldbeeten; currants 

$flaumen, plums 

3(^felflnen, oranges 

@r^fen, peas 

f&oi)ntnf beans 

®atat, salad 

ein (Stiid, a piece 

etne ®an&, a goose 

fine XarxU, a pigeon 

eine dnU, a duck 

ein dleBl^u^n, a partridge 

ein Safan, a pheasant 

SBilb^Jtet, venison 

ein «i&afe, a hare 

ein Sa^d; a salmon 

eine ®(^o(le; a sole 

ein ^t^t, a pike 

ein ^Hal, an eel 

eine Sotette, a trout 



bet «&ut, the hat 
bet Stnd)pf, button 
bad Ateib; gown 
bie SBefle, waistcoat 
bie «&o[en, trousers 
bet WlanUl, doak 
bet ®ttum^f; stocking 
bie ®ttlim^fe, stockings 
bie «&anbf^u]^e> glovea 
ber ^^up, shoe 
fin paar ®^ w^e, apair ot shoes 



bet ©tlefel, boot 

bie ®tiefe(, the boots 

bet $antofet, slipper 

bie $antofetn; slippers 

bet Slotf; coat 

bet ObenodE, overcoat, great- 
coat 

bie Ul^t; watch 

bet Slegenfd^itm, umbrella 

bet @totf; stick 

bet filing, ring 

bet Aamm, comb 

bie«Rteibet6Citjie, clothes-brush 

bie @te(fnabet; pin 

bad «&atdtu(^; neckcloth 

bad ^aft^entud^; pocket-hand- 
kerchief 

bie ^h% cap 

bad *&anbtut^, towel 



bie Xijixx^ the door 

bie Xxt)p)pt, staircase 

bad Siwmet; room 

bad ®^ta^immet, bedroom 

bet X\\6:i, table 

bad ffenjiet, window 

bet @tu]^I; chair 

bet ®^iege(, looking-glass 

bet Seut^tet, candlestick 

bie «Rii^e, kitchen 

bet ^ettet, cellar 

bet «&of, court "^wid. 

bad ^olOr \>«iVk 

We SBai)t^V,>a«*2i3TO^^ 

t>ad ®ttt, \>eeL 
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bie f&ant, form, bank 
bad IBauer, cage 
bie Seitet; ladder 



ber «&ammer, the hammer 
bie Qanqt, pincers 
bie ©fige, saw 
bie fflafd^e, bottle 
ber Jtorf , cork 
ber Jlorf jie^er, cork-screw 
ber ^letter, plate 
bie ©^uffel, dish i 

bad aUeffer, knife 
bie ©afcet, fork 
ber fi5ffel, spoon 
bod ©lad; glasft 
bad 2!ifc^tu(3^, table-cloth 
bad 'Sotj; wood 
bie iSreibe^ chalk 
bad ^ifen, iron 
bad iRu^jfer, copper 
bad ^lei, lead 
ber <3ta% steel 
bad fSlti^, tin-plate 
bad (SiegettadE; sealing-wajc 
ber SBIeiftift; pencil 
bie S^iefertafel, slate 
bad @iegel, seal 
bad ^VL^f book 
bad $a^ier, paper 
bie ©inte, ink 
bie 5?eber, pen 
bad Sebermejfer, penknife 
t>a0 S>inUnfaff, inkstand 



bie ®tabt, the town 

bad Sorf, tiie village 

bie ©tra^e^ street 

bie XxtiScftf church 

bie ®&f\xltf school 

bie ^5rfe; Exchange, purse 

bad ©cutoff, palace, lock 

bad «&aud; house 

ber fD^arft, market 

bie SBriitf e, bridge 

bad ®e(dube, building 

bie SBiefe, meadow 

ber SBaum, tree 

bie SBtume, flower 

bad Jtom, com 

bie ^\ci% mast, fattening 

ber S^afi, mast (shipping) 



ber iS5nig, the kmg 

ber ^aifer, emperor 

ber ^elmann, nobleman 

ber SBauer^ peasant 

ber iSaufmann, merchant 

ber SBdder, baker 

ber Sfeifd^er, butcher 

ber @d^ul^ma(]^er, boot or 

shoemaker 
ber ®(]^neiber; tailor 



bie SBelt, the earth 
bie Sonne,/, sun, m, 
ber SKonb, m., moon,/, 
bie @teme/ m., stars 
Ue ®emtxvU, n„ €lecMsix\A 
bie SAt,/.,tHxie,m. 



bie Suft; air 
bet SBlttb, wind 
bet Steven, ndn 
bet ©t^nee, snow 
bad Seuet, fire 
bad SBettet; weather 
bet ®tutin, storm 
bet !£)onnet; thunder 
bet SBUl, lightning 
bet Slwff, river 
bad &^i% ship 
bet ®taui; dust 
bet @tein; stone 



ble ffial^tbeit, the truth 

bie ^(ige, lie 

bie «&offhung, hope 

bie SieBe, love 

bet ®Iau6e, belief 

bet Wtvit^, courage 

bie (Sf)xt, honor 

bie 5£^tAne; tear 

bad ©Ifitf; «., fortune,/. 

bad S3ettn6gen, n., fortune,/. 

bie ® ift i®aU), gift> donation 

bad ®ift; poison 

bet Aunbe/ customer 

bie Aunbe, news, knowledge 

bet ®ee, lake 

bie @ee, sea 

bet Sf)ot, fool 

bad ^f>t, gate 

bet 93etbienji, profit, reward 

bad 93erbto^/ merit 

bU @teu(t, tax, contnbxktiQii 



bad @teuet, rudder, steerage 

Adjbctivbs. 
gut, good 
f^Ie^t, bad 
Bdfe, wicked 
weife, wise 
flei^ig, diligent 
gef^idt; skilful 
bumm, stupid 
faut, lazy 
fllfitfli^, happy 
ungl£itfti(]^, unhappy 
juftieben, contented 
unjuftieben, discontented 
gittig, kind 
tein, clean 
f^muftig, dirty 
angenel^m, agreeable 
unangenel^ut/ disagreeable 
gefunb; healthy 
ungefunb, unhealthy 
fait, cold 
ivatm, warm 
\)i% hot 
l^eir, light 
bunfeL dark 
^\\^, fresh 
alt, old 
Jung, young 
neu/ new 
jal^m, tame 
Wilb, wiid 
ftemb, fttraivge 
nja^t, true 
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lujlig, merfy 
traurig, sad 
ban!6ar, gratefiil 
unban!6ar/ ungratefbl 
nu^It^, useful 
unnutjr useless 
fc^^wer^ difficult 
leld^t, light, easy 
xd^, rich 
arm, poor 
mube, tired 
fu^, sweet 
Bitter, bitter 
fauer, soup 
l^art, hard 
wel(]^, soft 
leer, empty 
S?oa,fuU 
f^5n, beautifol 
l^uBf^, pretty, handsome 
f)m^, ugly 
fiarf, strong 
fd^wa^, weak 
rul^ig, quiet 
unrul^ig, uneasy 
gro^/ great, large 
flein, small, little 
bid, thick, stout 
bfmn, small, thin 
f urg, short 
lang, long 
tau6, deaf 
jhimitt* dumb 
n5tf)l5, necessary 
u/i/rptpig^ unnecessaiy 



bur jlifl/ thirsty 
l^ungrlg/ hungry 
fd^neH, quick 
Iangfam# slow 
aufmerffatn, attentive 
unaufmertfatn, inattentive 
Hug, prudent 
aufri(3^tig, sincere 
f(j^n)ar;/ black 
irei^, white 
rotl^, red 
ilaUf blue 
Qtli, yellow 
grun, green 
Brautt, brown 
gtau, grey 

Adverbs. 

l^eute, to-day 

morgen, to-morrow 

ufcermorgen, the day after to- 
morrow 

gejlern# yesterday 

Sjorgeflern, the day before 
yesterday 

bed Wlox^tn^t in the momin| 

bed ^Benbdr in the evening 

tdglid^, daily 

i%U^, yearly 

n?5(3^entlld^, weekly 

neuti^/ the other day 

fonjl, formerly, otherwise 

enbUt^; at last 

ftc(^tt)lnb, quickly 
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•eady 


mni^ little 


then 


nid^td, nothing 


maUy 


ttvoai, something 


V shortly 


»lel, much 


Iways 


genug, enough 


jre? 


ted^ti right 


jvhither? where? 


aUt^, all, everything 


rom whence? 


gut, good 


e 


vooifl, well 


> 


Wt^t, bAd 


lere, thither 


aud), also 


3m thence 


ttur, only 


thither 


fauut; scarcely 


from yonder 


Ja, yes 


re 


nelit/ no 


1 the right 


genoiff, certainly 


. the left 


in bet ^ait indeed 


ar 


ttja^ri^/ truly 




ni(]^t, not 


everywhere 


ia ni^t/ to be sure not, by 


yve, upstairs 


no means 


elow, downstairs 


no^ nici^t, not yet 


*, at home 


ni^t mel^r, no more 


bOy here and there 


n3ie?how? 


l^er, to and &o 


tt)le (ange? how long? 


)ehind 


n^ann? when? 


front 




n the first place 


Sbntencss. 


r secondly 


®uten !Wotgen/good morning 


gain 


©uten Qlbenb/ good evening 


how often ? 


@ute SlatS^t, good night 


d/ several times 


aSle gel^t'8? how do you do*? 


one 


Se^ft voofflt very nwMl 


• how much ? 


SUmUa) ttjttjt, \.o\«wWii ^^ 


tre 


pretty "wdl 
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9W(3^t felftr votif)h not very well 
aBle ieflnben ®le jlti^? how 

do you do ? 
®ang voof)lf i^ banfe 3^nen; 

quite well, I thank you 
S)ad freut mi^^ I am glad of 

it 
SBo flttb ®ie gewefen? where 

have you heen ? 
3^ Un auf bem Sanbe gewefen, 

I have been in the country 
SBo fommen ©ie l^er? where 

do you come firom ? 
3d^ f omtne au8 bet Jtir(3^e/ I 

come from church 
^d ifi unmdgl^/ it is impos- 
sible 
9tuf Q:i)xtf or auf tneine ©l^te/ 

upon my honour 
3d^ Bitte um SSerjell^ung/ I 

beg your pardon 
SBag ttjolten @ie? what do 

you want? 
©etenSiemireitt ®Ia8 SBaffer/ 

give me a glass of water 
5Kit SSetgnugeit/with pleasure 
3<3^ banfe Sl^ncn,! thank you 
Sle tjiel? how much? 
®tf)X \>idt very much 
aBie oft? how often? 
3e cl^et je UeBet, the sooner 

the better 
S)a8 iji Xt<i)t, that is right 
Saef^men Sic fl^ in 9td^t, take 
care 



mt S^ret ©rlauittif 

your permission 
SBenn ^ iitten barf/ 

please 
aBetttt®iebie®iitel()o6i 

(etl/ if you will ha^ 

kindness 
S)arf i(]^ @ie Bitten? 

request you? 
2Bo njol^nen @ie ? wb 

you live ? 
S^pred^en @ie beutfc]^? • 

speak German? 
@in n^enig/ a Httle 
aSer jiel^en @ie mi^ ? c 

understand me ? 
®le f^Jte^en ein njei 

fd^nelt, you speak i 

too fast 
SBie alt flnb ®ie ? he 

are you? 
3d| Wtt fiinf jel^tt Sal^r 

am fifteen 
So iji 3l^r ffreunb? w 

your friend? 
@r iji in $art3, he is i] 
©ittb ©ie tti^t ein 

fanet? are you n 

American ? 
9lein; i^ Un ein @u 

no, I am a Europei 
3ji 3l^re ©emal^llr 

Deutfcje? is your 

German? 
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9ldn, fie ifl eine (Sngt&nberin, 
no, she is an English lady 

S)et Jto^ ifi tin @(^n)eijer, 
the cook is a Swiss 

Die Jldt^lttiji eine ©d^welgerin, 
the cook is a Swiss wo- 
man 

Die ®onne fi^eint, the sun is 
shining 

«&eute iji e« fel^t fait, to day 
it is very cold 

(53 ifl fd^dneS ffiettet, it is 
fine weather 

m ifl fait; it is cold 

@d friert, it freezes 

@d f^neit; it snows 

Sd tf)ant, it thaws 

Sd regnet, it rains 

(Sd Ui|t, it lightens 

(£9 bonnert, it thunders 

(£d ^agett, it hails 

6d ifl l^elp; it is hot 

Sd gieBt, there is 

<Sd ga(, there was 

<Sd l^at gegeBen, there has 
been 



5Ber 906 3^nen bad $(H)ler? 
SSBotlen @le ben SBrlef anntf)^ 

men? 
Der SKenf^ Iji jlerMl^, 
Jtennen ®le ben aWann? 
Der 3:0b iji ttl(]^t bag (gnbe 

beg SeBeng, 
50wMf^e einSPfniju taufm, 



S3 B:Iie(t mit; it pleases me 
(£d gefatlt mlr, I am pleased 
6d frdgt flt^, the question is 
6d fdmmt barauf an, it de- 
pends on 
9Kan benf t '\ they say, or 
fTCan Bel^au^ptet > it is said, 
2^an fagt ) people say 
«&eute i^ ®onntag, to day is 

Sunday 
SBar ni(3^t gejiern ©onnaSenb? 
was not yesterday Satur- 
day? 
3Bo [peifen ®ie l^eute, where 

dine you to day? 
3t^ war t)or jwei Sal^ren in 
Sertlit, I was three years 
ago in Berlin 
^f)x «6etr 9Satet war tjor elner 
©tunbe l^ier, your father 
was here an hour ago 
SBo l^afcen @le ben SBinter ju* 
gefcra^i? where have you 
spent the winter? 
3<3^ war auf meinem ®ute, I 
was on my estate. 

Who gave you the paper ? 
Will you accept the letter? 

Man is mortal. 

Do you know the man ? 

Death is not t\\!& ciA cJl\:S&. 

1 wiah to >wjLy «k\va»»» 
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®r Ifl eltt ju gutet aSater, 
®e6m @ie tnlt ein (51, 
Seme alle Sage ehvad, 
3(3^ mu^ elnen SBrlef \^xtiUn, 
S)a§ Setter iji fd|(e(i^t, 
fringe bag SWeffer unb ble 

®atel l^et, 
S^en ©ie ben «&ut at, 
©3 fel^tt fel^r an aiegen, 
I)le Sonne gel^t Im Djien ouf, 
3d^l^a^blefe9lad|rld^ti)oni]^m, 
Dag SBettet Iji fait, 
3^ l^aBe feine Qdt, 
£>ie (S^re ©otteg, 
Set »&enr beg «&aufeg, 
®g gel^drt mix, 
5Bo Iji bet ©c^luflel gu biefet 

X^ut? 
SBlt ttjollen in ben 3Jatf gel^en, 
©dtl^e unb St^lllet waten 

gtof e Dlt^tet, 
©tjdl^Ien @le mit elne ®e^ 

3(3^ iS)aU Sal^nft^metgen, 
@t ttdgt elne Stllle, 
Sieine S^ul^e flnb tein, 
©iefeg •gang Ijl fel^t ^bn, 
et l^at fel^t m ®elb »et^ 

f(3^wenbet, 
®le atielten ju wenig, 
®g ijl no^ gn ftiilj), 
3(]^ Bin 3^t (beln) jjteunb, 
Du Bijl ein gutet S^iiIet, 
et iji nici^t te^t wol^I, 
SBirgbtgett in'e (S^au\pltl, 



He is too good a father. 
Give me an egg. 
Learn a little every day. 
I must write a letter. 
The weather is bad. 
Bring the knife and the 

fork. 
Take off your hat. 
There is a great want of rain. 
The sun rises in the east. 
I have the news from him. 
The weather is cold. 
I have no time. 
The glory of Grod. 
The master of the hooae. 
It belongs to me. 
Where is the key to this 

door? 
Let us go into the park. 
Goethe and Schiller wwe 

great poets. 
Tell me a story 

My tooth aches. 
He wears spectacles 
My shoes are clean 
This house is very fine 
He has squandered a great 

deal of money 
You work too little 
It is yet too soon 
I am your Mend 
Thou art a good scholar 
He is not quite well 
We went to \)cvft ^^ 
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ten 3^^^ tJerloten, 
i^en ^itUn Hxm, 

^enSieiefetl^ln? 

en @te mit bem£am^f<« 

:? 

:g watf^on atgegangen, 

t tile mit mlr felfcjl gu* 

)en, 

bie ©Cite feftji, 

Sit bag felfcji, 

Ul^r unb ble 3l^rlge, 

aiotf iji ttl^t wle ber 

d^Idfflge nld^t belne 

tne biefen «&etnt, 
berfelfce SKann, 
Singe flnb n^t gu 
m, 

Jelten flnb botCifcer, 
m f^jred^en ®le ? 
agen @le ju ntlr ? 
lel^t bad @u(^ an ? 
[o^)fte an ble S^ur ? 
flnb ®ie fiumm ? 
»em l^aBen @le eg ge]^5rt ? 
en l^alten @le mid^ ? 
eln 9tnt)ll(f ! 
bon @ud^ l^at eS gefagt, 
Steget ol^ne ^udna^me; 
Be feln ®elb, 
tann bag Begteifen, 
tann ^at feine ffej^fer, 
m <Sie vUl Qdt iaivif 



You have lost your time 
You make (or they make) a 

great noise 
Where are you going now ? 
Do you come by the steam-p 

boat? 
No, she had abready set off 
I am never satisfied with 

myself 
He is kindness itself 
Eat that yourself 
My watch and yours 
My coat is not like yours 

Do not neglect your duty 

I know this gentleman 
It is the very same man 
Such things are not to b^ had 

These times have passed 
Whom do you speak to ? 
What do you say to me ? 
What is that to you ? 
Who knocked at the door ? 
What, are you dumb ? 
From whom did you hear it ? 
Whom do you take me for ? 
What a sight ! 
Either of you has said it 
No rule without exception 
I have no money 
Any one ina'y ccrwcssCT^*^ 
Every one "^a-a \vv& tei^» 
Doy ou iiee^mwO£i^v£ft»^wv\-'^ 
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Jlelner ijon Qn^ foil auSgel^en 
«&at et Sl^nctt ettrag gegcBen? 
(Sx njel^ etwag baijon, 
iWel^men ©le wag ® le njftnf^en, 
3^ will eg nit^t l^aBen, 
er foil eg wiffen, 
©8 foil fo feln, 
«&a6ett ©ie (l^aji bu) feine ®e« 

bulb? 
3t^ l^afce nl^t geantioottet/ 
5^ i)aU felnen SBegriff bai?on, 
St^'war fel^r etfreut batuber, 
^r (fie) njar aufrl^tig, 
®le f5nnett eg glauben, 
(Jg loutbe tnlt fel^r leib tl^un, 
@r ttjirb tnlr wlllf ommen fein, 
©oil i^ eg @le le^ten ? 
SBotlen ®le gu i^m gel^en ? 
®le l^&tten eg tl^un follen, 
@r ttjei^ eg fo gut wle i^, 
S^wei^ nl^t wag l^ tl^unfoH; 
3c^ f)aU l^eute feine Qdt, 
©efletn fagten ©ie bagfelBe, 
5Bie ttjlrb eg morgen fei^n? 
©ie gel^en felten aug/ 
SBir effen fajl immer um ^in 

Vi% 
«&eute ubex i?ierjel^n 2!age, 
®ei (or fein ©ie) fiinftig ijor* 

fld^tiger, 
5^)ue aHeg Bei Seiten, 
®t flatfc ^Io?lid^, 
©ie fotten eg 6alb l^dren, 
2Bo finb ©ie bie ganje 3^^^ 
gewefen ? 



No one of you shall go out 
Has he given you something ? 
He knows something of it 
Take whatever you desire 
I will not do it 
He shall know it 
It shall he so 
Have you no patience ? 

I have not answered 
I have not an idea of it 
I was very glad of it 
He (she) was sincere 
You may believe it 
I should be very sorry 
He shall be welcome to me 
Shall I teach it you ? 
Will you go to him ? 
You ought to have done it - 
He knows it as well as I do 
I know not what to do 
I have no time to day 
Yesterday you said the same 
How wiU it be to morrow 
You rarely go out 
We almost always dine at 

one o'clock 
This day fortnight 
Be more cautious for the 

ftiture 
Do all things betimes 
He died suddenly 
You shall hear it by and by 
Where have you been the 

w\io\e timet 
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®r Ijl i)on f)itx tceggegangen, 
(£8 Iji ttl(]^t njeit entfernt, 
(Sr getlet^ in 3otn, 
Da« ganje 3al^r ^lnbur(3^, 
3(^ Bin fertlg, 

Da« aSater Unfer. 

93otet unfet (or Unfet aSo* 
ter), bet bu Blji Im «&lmmeL 
©elj^elllfiet werbe beln 9lame, 
Deln Weid^ fomme. S)eln 
Side %t\(i}ti)t voit im «§immel 
alfo aud^ auf ©rben. Unfet 
tAgIi(^ SBtob gieB und l^eute* 
Unb t>ergie6 und unfere®(3^ulb, 
tt3ie wit ijetgeien unfetn ©ti^ul* 
bigetn. Unb fi^]()te und nid^t in 
aSetfud^ung; fonbetnetttfeung 
oon bem Uetel; benn beln iji 
bad Sleid^, nnb ble Shaft, unb 
ble «rttll^felt, In ffiwigfeit, 
aimen! 



He is gone hence 
The distance is not far 
He got into a passion 
All the year round 
I have done. 

The Lord'i Prayer, 
Onr ^Either, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread : 
And forgiveus our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation ; but de- 
liver us from evil : For thine 
is the kingdom , and the power 
and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen ! 



Dog giugtufunggjeld^en (!) 

sign of exclamation 
Die $atent^efe () parenthesis 
Det St^jojho^p^ (') apostrophe 
Det ®eban!ettfltl(]^ (— ) dash 
Dag 3lnf^tunggjel^en(„— ") 
sign of quotation. 



TTie Interpunction. 
(Sti^tlftgel^en.) 
Dad Jtomnta 0) comma 
Dad Stolon (:) colon 
Dad ^agejelc^en C?) sigu of 

interrogation 
Dad ©emlf olon (;) semi-colon 

Det ^nntt or bad $unftum (♦) full stop. 

Exercise (UeBung). 
€d f(3^tle6 eln 2Kann m eine SBanb 
3e^n Slnget f)aV ^ an Jebet «&anb 
^nf unb gwanjlg an «&dnben unb S£if en 
HBet'd tlci^tlg lefen will wltb S^ti^en (e^en tw&^w^ 

c 3 
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Reading Lessons. 



1. 



1. 



©utet aiatl^.— 5U« Dr. 
Dobbrige felnc Heine 2!o^ter, 
n?et^e ftiil[) jlorfc, fragte, trie 
eg fomme, ba^ Seber fie gu 
liefcen f(3^eine, antnjortete |!e : 
„ 3^ wei j eg wid^t, wenn nid^t 
ballet, ba^ i^ Seben lieBe." 
©ie^ ttjar ni^t attein einefiBer* 
raf(3^enbe, foubern guglei^ eine 
fluge 5tntwort. I)er einjige 
SBeg geliefct gu werben, ijl 
lieBenSttjutbifl ju fein unb §u 
ft^einen: ®ute, SBol^IttJotteit; 
Sartgeful^t gu Bejl^n unb gu 
Beweifen^frei gufeintjonSettji* 
fu^t, S^eil gu nel^men anbem 
SBol^tergel^en 9lnberer, 

2. 

iWogart. — aJonbiefem auS* 
gegei^neten beutf^en Som^)o«» 
nijien rciU man 6el^au^)ten, et 
fei bag gtogte muflfalifdje 
®enie genjefen, n3el(J^e8 ein 
£anb {e i)Mf>xbxaCi;}k, unb ba^ 
fein !Kuflfer je fo i?iel wie er 
in ben i)er[^iebenen ©eBieten 
bet ^unji leijiete. @r gei^»« 
iiete jld^ in Jeber ©attung ber^ 
felBen mi, ijon D^)etn W« gut 
einfa^jien SBattobe. S)abei 
/r/7r ^ rfeiT bn t^orgfigli^jlen 



Good advice, — When Dr. 
Doddridge asked his little 
daughter, who died early, 
why everybody seemed to 
love her, she answered : " I 
cannot tell, unless it be be- 
cause I love everybody. " 
This was not only a striking 
but a judicious reply. The 
only way to be loved, is to 
be and appear lovely: to 
possess and to display kind- 
ness, benevolence, tender- 
ness; to be free from selfish- 
ness, and to be alive to the 
welfare of others. 



2. 
Mozart, — Of this eminent 
German composer it is said 
that he was the greatest 
musical genius that any 
country ever produced, an J 
that no musician ever em- 
braced the art so extensively 
as he. He excelled in all 
styles, frt)m Operas to the 
most simple ballads. He 
was also one of the finest 
pianists in Europe; he played 
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>ft)ielet; et frlette mlt 
6^ten gertlgfelt unb it* 
:8 tear feln S^lel mlt bet 
I «&anb genau unb treff* 
(St njat ju ©atjturg 
7 Sanuar 1756 getoren. 

3. 
rangen. — 9Son blefet 
m Sftut^t lommen ble* 
n, njelt^e om melflen in 
inb JjeriJtaut^t wetben, 
Sipanien; Portugal unb 
a. SBefonberd wetben 
i^ Jjon ©eijiCa me^rere 
onenDrangen auggef&l^rt. 
SJonbonet JTaufmann te* 

bent In ®et)lHa 120 
en fur ble Sti^t t)on 800 
f; n3e^e8 4Jrf. fiir bad 
jnb mat^t, ober 1 JSflttl^lng 
ad @tu(t. 9limmt man 

bie jjtad^t unb anbete 
«, fo fann man !aum 
}ute Orange unter einem 
ij^ ernjarten. 



and his left hand was par- 
ticularly correct and excel- 
lent. He was bom January 
27, 1756, at Salzburg. 



3. 
Oranges, — Of this fine 
fruit, those chiefly used in 
England are from Spain. 
Portugal and Malta. Chiefly 
from Seville are every year 
exported several millions of 
oranges. The London mer- 
chant pays to the Seville 
exporter 120 reals a chest 
of 800 pieces each, which is 
4 J J. per dozen, or a farthing 
and a half each. If the 
freight and other expences 
be added, one can scarcely 
expect a good orange under 
a penny. 



4. 
^engebedidl^ 
listen Saffe 
jmte beutft^e 
<6um(oIbt ju 
^net, ba^ ble 
l^ In (Snxopa 
Saffea 53 



x\i^ t)er» 
e ' «.— Det 
0laturfor* 
SBerlln l^at 
aWenge bed 
tJertraud^* 
iWittlonm 



4. 
Quantity of Coffee annually 
consumed, — The celebrated 
German naturalist Hum- 
boldt, of Berlin, computed 
that the quantity of Coffee 
annuaWy coii«\3aiL'ei^ ycw%m«^ 
IB 53 inaiVoTi^oi^aLo^EttssssaK^. 
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Aitodramme audma^t, obet 
116,971,000 ?Jfunb, bafi In 
Sranfrei^ 230,000 Sentner 
Dettrau^t njerben, unb in 
^txico, we^eS etwa eln Sunf* 
t^eil ijon bet SBeijotferung 
Sranfrel^S ^at, nut 400 obet 
500 Eentnet. 

5. 

SBtaunf^njelget STOumme. 
— Da« trefllld^e SBlet, njel^e« 
SD^umme l^el^t, et^lelt felnen 
Slamtn \)on felnem (irflnbet, 
S^ifllan ^Ohxmmt, In ©taun^ 
f^welg. (18 njltb nut gu 
SBtaunfti^tt?elg gettauet unb 
nad^ J)etf(!^lebenen "^fifen J)on 
©nglanb J?etfal^ten, fetbfl na^ 
3nblen, 



or 116,971,000 lbs.; that 
the consumption of "Ftsoot 
is 280,000 quintaLs, and 
that the consuinption of 
Mexico, where the popu- 
lation is one-fifth of that of 
France, is only 400 or 500 
quintals. 

6. 
The Mum of Brunswick.--' 
The excellent beer called 
Mum, was so named after its 
inventor Christian Mnmme, 
of Brunswick. It is brewed 
at Brunswick only, and ex- 
ported to various ports of 
England, and even to India. 



6. 
ffiid^tige ^tfinbungen. 
— ©et sjetjtotBene JDid^tet 
^oma^ Emn))BeU l^anbett In 
elnem feinet Bewunbetten ®e* 
bl^te \>on ©eutf^tanb unb 
temetft, ba^ bie SBelt blefem 
bie btei n^id^tigflen ^tbed(un« 
gen )?etbanfe, ndmli^ bie @ta> 
jinbung be8 ^SufoetS, bet Suc^* 
btucfetei, unb bet Ul^acJ&et* 
funjl "gett Stiebtid^l ffigte 
bie ^iette l^inju, n?e^e in du* 
nfpa unb 0totbamnifa, ie%t 



6. 
Important inventions. — 
The late poet Thomas Camp- 
bell, in speaking of Germany 
in one of his much admired 
poems, says the world was 
indebted to her for three 
most important inventions, 
viz. : those of powder, print- 
ing and clock-making. To 
them Mr. Friedrichs added 
the fourth, which is now very 
generally acted upon 



teinem ®e(taud^ i% 
Un fBnttfyc mlttrtfi 
nen. Died tel^au^jten 
Beltfi^rlften, unb U^ 
ad8onbonet„3ournaI 
•Sngenieurd unb SBau* 
SunluS 1845,®. 189. 
tMd)^ voax bet ®ol^n 
^etgmanned in bent 
bed ^atjed, wetd^er 
t0el^6rt,UTib6e!Ielbete 
it elned STOafd^inen- 
8. Die ndl^eren Um^ 
[net (Srflnbungen jlni> 
>rett9&l^nten 3ournaIe 
t. 
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North America, viz., com- 
munication by railroad. This 
affirmed several periodicals, 
and most particularly the 
"Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tect's Journal," June 1845, 
p. 1 89. Mr. Friedrichs was 
the son of a miner in that 
part of the Hercynian district 
which belongs to Hanover, 
* and filled the situation of 
principal engineer. The de- 
tails of his inventions are 
stated in the above named 
Journal. 



7. 

bxaU ©reuabler. — 
aBdofPjler fanb, nad^ 
ilad^t an ber 9ltma, 
irenabler, wetd^et/ in 
JlanUl gewitfelt, am 
ned Saumcd fa^ unb 
tt il^m fogte: „^x 
I ^ragen @le ©orge 
ormen SSetwunbeten/ 
leinet Seite liegen unb 
i<f)i ttod^ gerettet n?ets» 
en." //®ut/erwtebette 
in, „afet bentft JDu 
p an S){^ feltfi, 
tnS'remb?'' — Detr 



V. 



The gallant Orenadter,^-' 
A staff officer found, after 
the battle of the Alma, a 
grenadier sitting at the foot 
of a tree, wrapped up in a 
cloak, who very composedly 
said to him ; "Noble general ! 
order these poor wounded 
men near me to be taken care 
of, as their lives may be still 
saved." "WeU.butfevwvdr 
said the otfiLcec, •• "^jo^i^. 'Vmw'^ 
no thought «^o\A. ^wxrw^^Y* 
— Thelwave gcOT»fliet«oA- 

^ered by dwwm^ ^^ "^^ 
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to^fm ©tenobier, {latt oXUx doak, and shewing his thighs 
%xtxnoxif m feinen S^antel carried o£P in the middle, 
in bte ^bf)( unb jeigte bem er« 
flaunten Dffijlet felne in bet 
aKitte a%fd^ojTcnett SBehie. 



THE DECLENSIONS. 

General Remarks on the Declensions. 

The nnmher and arrangement of the German Declensions 
have undergone, since the time of our oldest renowned 
Grammarians Adelung and Heyse, great alterations, the 
former adopted eighty including the proper names, the latter 
Jwe, not including the proper names, and ' in more modem 
editions of his Grammar these five declensions were reduced 
to three. Others adopted onlj one^ and some of the most 
modem Grammarians introduced two, viz., a strong (flarfe) 
and a weak (fc^^tvad^e) ; but Meidinger and many others have 
invariably admitted the number of four, and we believe like- 
wise, that four Declensions of Nouns are the most con- 
vemently adapted for practice. 

A. Declension of the Articles. 
(2tttlfel ober ©ef^le^tswott) 

The definite article is thus declined : — 





Singular. 




FluraL 


M. 


F. 


^' 


For aU genders. 


N. bet 


bie 


bad 


bie,— the 


G. be§ 


bet 


bed 


\ia^ — oi VK<& 


D. bem 


bet 


bem 


^W,— to V)tift 


A. ben 


bie 


bad 


\>Vt, — '\lbB, 
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The indefinite article Q^n, a, is thus declined:—- 

Ma$. Fern. Neuter. 



N. tin 


eine 


elit;— a 


G. elneS 


elner 


elneS,— of a 


D. elnem 


elnet 


elnem, — to a 


A. einen 


eine 


eln,— a 



B. Dkclsnsion of Substantives («&auptio5rter). 

let Declension, 
Singular, Plural. 

N. bet ^ngel the angel N. bie Gngel the angel 

G. M Sngeld of the angel G. ber @ngel of the angels 

D. bem Sngel to the angel D. ben ^ngeln to the angels 

A. ben (Sngel the angel A. bie (Sngel the angels 

Examples, — ^n 9(bler the eagle, bad Seden the basin, 
ber ©egen the sword, bet ®raben the ditch, bad Siege! the 
seal, ber SSogel the bird, ber S^antel the cloak, ber SRagel 
the nail, ber Sater the father, ber Ql^fel the apple, ber Sruber 
the brother, ber «6immel the heaven, etc.* 

2nd Declension, 
Singular. Plural. 

N. ber Sifc^. the fish N. bie Sif^e the fishes 

G. bed Sfifc^ed of the fish G. ber Sifc^e of the fishes 

D. bem S^ifci^e to the fish D. ben Sif^en to the fishes 

A. ben gfif^ the fish A. bie grif^ the fishes 

Examples, — ^Die »6anb the hand, ber 9trm the arm, ber 
SBrief the letter, ber Serg the mountam, ber Sl^onb the moon, 
ber ®ol^n the son, ber <^uf the hoof, bad Sltij the net, bad 

* AU diminutives are of the first declension. These nouns have 
either the termination lein or d}en# and, if the vowel of the root of 
the word admits of it, have a modified vowel: (Sn^Uiu ot Qi^^ll^vx 
from QnQtl ta^l, fBbeUin or IBSgetd^enftom^O^iWAs^ ^\>x\\^\^ 
or ^pduidfttt &om ,paui house. 
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^a^ the measure, bet ffreunb the friend, bie 8rtud^t the fruit, 
bie iftraft the power, bet Jleim the germ, bet Jlreid the cir- 
cle, etc. 

Srd Declension, 
Singular. Plural. 

N. bet Sfutfl the prince N. bie ffiirflen the princes 

G. bed Sfutften of the prince G. bet Surflen of the princes 

D. bem ffurfien to the prince D. ben jjurjien to the princes 

A. ben Sutfien the prince A. bie jjurflen the princes 

Examples, — ^Ser ®oIbat the soldier, bet iWeffethe nephew, 
bet 3!!9rann the tyrant, bet Stm^ the boy, ber »&afe the hare, 
ber «6elb the hero, ber Wenfci^ the man, bie Stixd^t the church, 
ber ffunfe the spark, ber @rbe the heir, ber @raf the Count, 
bie Stn%tl the ball, bie SBett the world, ber ^ox the fool, 
ber Dd^S the ox, etc. 

4tth Declension. 
Singular. Plural 

N. ber ®eifl the spirit N. bie ©elfler the spirits 

G. bed ©elfled of the spirit G. ber ©eifler of the spirits 

D. bem ®el{ie to the spirit D. ben ©elftern to the spirits 

A. ben ®elfl the spirit A. bie ©eifierthe spirits 

Examples, — ^Der 8elt the body, bad Sid^t the light, bad 
Sllb the image, bad ^elb the field, bad ©Ileb the limb, bad 
Sieb the song, bad Alnb the child, bad iftlelb the dress, bad 
Sanb the ribbon, bad Sab the bath, bad Slmt the ofOice, bad 
QSoIf the people, bad SBeit the woman, bad 3!^at the valley, 
bad @(^tt}ert the sword, bad «&aud the house, etc. 

Of the Masculine Gender are: — 

1 . Proper names of men. 

2. Names of winds, seasons, months, and days of the 
week. 

3. NouDs ending in ant, ling* 
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Of the Feminine Oender are :— * 

1 . Proper names of women. 

2. Appellative nouns relating to women» except bad 
fSkiif bad S^rauenjimmtt; bad ffrdulein, bad 9RAb(i^en (comp. 
1st Declension). 

8. Manj names of rivers: bie S)onaU; bie (Sibt, bie 
ffiefeT; etc. 
4. Nouns ending in ei, etj, ^tit, in, felt, f^aft, ung, ur. 

Of the Neuter Oender are : — 

1 . The letters of the alphabet. 

2. All diminutives ending in ^en, lein, as SAum^ett; 
JKnbtcln. 

3. All adjectives and infinitives employed as substan- 
tives: bad ®uU, bad @(^5ne/ bad itxntn. 

4. Names of metals: except bet @tal^I; ber 3inf; bet 
Xomiad, 

5. Names of countries, towns, villages : except bie 
©d^treil, bie 3:urfei; bie SBatta^eL 

6. Most substantives beginning with (St, and ending 
in tl^um. 

Remark. 

It is impossible to give strict rales for the gender of all German 
nomis: if not comprehensive enough, the Master and the practice 
may do the rest. 



C. Declension of Adjectives. 

First Form, 
when no article precedes the ad^ec^N^. 

The rules of declining adjediveB nA1\i w3\>«^ax>5G«^'«^ 

D 
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without an article may be learned from the following 
examples:—- 

JtfatetJuie. 
Singular. PluraL 

N. gtttet WMn good wine. N. gitte lEBetne good wines. 

G. gut en'*' Reined of good G. gutet SBeine of good 

wine. wines. 

D. gutem SBeine to good D. gut en SBeinen to good 

wine. wines. 

A. gut en SBein good wine. A. gute SBeine good wines. 

JF*€iiitntfie. 



Singular. 
N. gute @)ptVit good fbod. 

G. guter ®))elfe of good food. 
D. guter ®))elfe to .good food. 
A. gute ®^)elfe good food. 



Plural. 

N. gute ®^eiten good dishes. 
G. gutet Spii^tn of good 

dishes. 
D. gut en ®:|)eifen to good 

dishes. 
A. gute @peifen good dishes. 



Ntuter. 
Singular. Phiral. 

N. guteS ®elb good monej. N. gute ©elbet good coins. 
G. guten* ®AM of good G. guter ®elber of goodcoins. 

money. 
D. gutem ®elbe to good mo- D. guten @elbem to good 

ney. coins. 

A. guted ®elb good money. A. gute ®elber good coins. 



* The genitive singular of the masculine and neater gender for- 
merly terminated in ed (QUteg SSetned/ instead of guten 9Beine<); 
but this form is now obsolete, and only occurs in certain phrases, 
such as, gerabed SGSegei straightways, gated ^ut^ed cheerfully, etc 
However, it iB not correct to say eine glafdje alted SGSeined/ or ein 
Bt&a frifiS^ei SBroheif it must be, eine ^ta^d^e alten f(8eine< a bottle 
of old wine, ein &tM frifd)en SBtobe^ a pie<» oi Tic?i \a«adL. 
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9at ezefOBek dedine totl^ SBetn xed wino, Unntf 
sniil beer, teife, f&fk Srud^t (]^. Stftd^ti^ ripe, tweek 
fAdne fffloSe fine ¥rool, tteifet «6afet white oete, f<^Aiitf 
) ®Ia9 fine grem gkw, etc. The dedeonon of tkft 
ive in the plural number, as may be observed in the 

examples, is the same for all genders. 

an a^ective is preceded by the infinitive article, ebt, 
in, or a possessive pronoun, or such pronouns and 
»ls as have not the characteristic letters for indicating 
mder. 

EXAMFLBS. 

I fd^net 9(mm a fine N. eim fd^dne Slume » fine 
ree. fiower. 

te9 f(^dnen Saumed. GL einer f^dnen SBIume. 

lem fid^5nen Saume* I), einer f^5nen SBIume. 

ten fid^5nen Saunu A. ebie f<^ne Slume. 

Neuter, 
N. ein f(l^5ned 9elb a fine field. 
G. eine« fd^dnen ffelbed. 
D. elnem fid^5nen Sfelbe. 
A. etn fc^dned Selb. 

ihe same manner the acy active is also declined when 
.eclinable word precedes ; for instance, etroad gutet 
some good wine, etwad fCife 9)MI(^ some sweet milk, 
alted Stob some stale bread. The plural of this 
»Lkes no article for the three genders, and is not dif- 
from that of the first form, as, fc!^5ne SSume, f(l^5ne 
ftt, f^6ne Setbet/ 

for exerche, decline eltt flttttt SiaVtX ^^^oo^l^fi^^^ 
? SMtn; eitt$ guU SBhitttx a gocA mo>iJa««> t^V^^ 



9Kitter; eiit guM SBelB a good woman, pi. gute dBeOec; 
ein weifft Sftanit a wise man, jpl. loeife 9Rdtniet ; eitu Rngr 
gfrau a prudent woman, pi. Huge Staunt) ein (Tehied ^1 
a small house, pL Heine ^dufer small houses. 

Third Form, 

when an adjective is preceded by the definite article bet/ 
bte, bad, or by a demonstrative, relative or interrogative 
pronoun. 

Examples. 

Singular. 
Masc. Fern. 

N. bet fd^5ne SBaum. N. bie fd^ftne ©lume. 

G. bed f^dncn SBaumed. G. bet fd^dnen Slume* 

D. bem fd^5nen SBaume. D. ber fd^dnen SBIume^ 

A. ben ft^5nen Saum. A. bie fi^dne Slume.. 

Neuter. 

N. ba« W5ne ffelb. 
G. bed f*5nen ffetbed. 
D. bem fd^dnen Sfelbe. 
A. bad f^5ne gelb. 

Plural. 
Masc. Fern. 

N. ble firi^dnen SBdume. N. bie f(3^5nen ©lumen. 

G. ber ft^5nen SBdume. G. bet fd^dnen SBIumen. 

D. ben fd^5nen Sdumen. D. ben fd^5nen Slumen. 

A. bie ft^5nen Sdume. A. bie f(^5nen SBIumen. 

Neuter. 

N. bie fc^^onen Selbet. 
G. bet fi^dnen getbet. 
D. ben f^dnen Sfelbetn. 
A. bie f^5nen Setbet. 

llie declension of the adjective la tYie aaxiift m 'tV^Vx ^\fc 
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IBotet this good fktl^, aad umilar combinations of a pro- 
noun, with a noun substantiye preceded by an ac^ei^ve. 

So, for exercise, decline bet gute Sftann the g6od man, 
bit gttte SSfrau the good woman, ba9 ^U Ainb the good 
child, ber fleine StnaU the Kttle boy, bie fluge Stau the pru- 
dent woman, ba0 Heine SRdb^en the little girl. 

GoMPAusoN ov Adjxctiybs. 

The comparative of adyectives is formed firom the positiw 
by adding et^ or when the word terminates in e, merely t 
to the end of it To form the wperlative^ cfle or fie is 
added to the positive. 

^ Examples, 

weife wise n^elfet wiser ber, btt, ba9 weifefle the wisest. 
^1$ hot l^eifet hotter ber, bie, bad l^fei^e^ the hottest, 
flein small fleiner smaller ber, bie, bad f leinfie the smallest 

The vowels a, 0, U are generally modified in forming the 
degrees of comparison. For instance, flarf strong, fldrfet 
stronger, ber, bie, bad fidrf fte the strongest ; !Iug prudent, 
fUtger more prudent, ber, bie, bad flCigfte the most prudent. 

In forming the comparative of adjectives ending in A, VC, 
ett/ the vowd e is' generally omitted ; as, eitlet vainer, from 
eitel vain; Bittret more bitter, from Bitter bitter; eBner 
plainer, from eBen plain. 

The declension of a^ectives in the comparative and su- 
perlative^grees, preceding substantives, follows the same 
rules as the declension of the positive; for instance, teiferer 
<&afer riper oats, fd^toete SBoIIe finer wool, treifered @Iad 
whiter glass, ein iveiferet 9^ann a wiser man, eine flCigere 
fftau a more prudent woman, ein Heinered «&aud a smaller 
house, ber ettlere !Rann the vainer man, bie flotjere 9tau the 
prouder woman, bad fi^5nere Jtinb tbe finer child, ber tveifefie 
aSater the wisest father, bie ((l^dntle Slumt \!icL<&%£L<&<^\4^^^^^ 
ba0 fBcttfU Belh the plainest field. 

D 3 
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gut good, well 
^0^ high 
naf) near 
i)Ui much 



ber Befle the best, 
bet l^d^jle the highest, 
ber ndd^fte the nearest, 
ber meifie the most. 



The adverb of the superlative is formed with am (con- 
tracted for an bem), am fd^5nfien finest (in the finest mamier)^ 
am flein^en least. 

Some comparatives and superlatives are irreg^ularly 
fonped, as — 

Beffer better 
1^0)^ higher 
nfil^er nearer 
me^r more 

Irregularly formed are also the following adverbs : — 
^alb soon. el^er sooner dm^^el^eflen the soonest, 

gern* willingly liefcer more willingly am He'Bflett the most 

, willingly. 

There is no positive belonging to ber le^tere the latter, 
and ber Ie|te the last. 

D. Thb Numbers {3af)ltny 

Of the various kinds of numerals, their division and 
declension, vide the Catechism, p. 

9lnU nought, nothing, 10 ge^tt ten 



cipher 

1 ein, eine, eli% or elner, eine, 

eined one 

2 jtrei or jweij two 

3 brel or breij three 

4 J?ier four 

5 funf five 

6 fec^^g six 

7 {leten seven 

8 a^t eight 

9 neun nine 



11 elf or ellf eleven 

12 ivoblf twelve 

13 breljel^n thirteen 

14 tjlerjel^n fourteen 

15 fftnfjel^n or funfjel^n fif- 

teen 

16 fed^jel^tt sixteen 

17 jleBenjel^n or jletjel^n 

seventeen 

18 ad^tjel^n eighteen 

19 neun^el^n nineteen 



• I like to drink milk i6) trfnfe gern SRild)^ I like wine more 
Abii water t(|) trtnfe lieb er ^ein aid SBaffer/ I like best to drink 
^e i4p m'afe am Uetften l3Uv. 
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20 }ioan}ig twenty 82 jtvei unb brei^ig thirty- 

21 einunbiwangigtwenty-one two, etc. 

22 jwel unb gwangig twenty- 40 blerglg forty, etc. 

two 50 fiiinfjlg or funfgig fifty, 

23 brel tinb gwattjlg twenty- etc. 

three 60 fed^}ig sixty, etc. 

24 Jjlft unb jwanglg twenty- 70 jlciengiflorjletgig seventy, 

four, etc. etc. etc. 

30 brel^lg thirty 80 ad^tjig, eighty, etc. 

31 ein unb breif Ig thirty-one 90 neungig, ninety, etc. 

100 l^unbert a hundred 

101 l^unbett unb ein a hundred and one 

102 l^unbert unb gn^ei a hundred and two, etc. 
200 gwei l^unbert two hundred, etc. 

1000 taufenb a thousand 

1851 ein taufenb a^i ^unbett ein unb f&nfjig, or ac^tjel^n 
l^unbett ein unb fitnfgig one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one, or eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. The word unb (and) is not Hke 
the English placed before the tens, but com- 
bines the tens with the units. 
10,000 gel^n taufenb a thousand 
100,000 i^unbett taufenb a hundred thousand. 
(Sine SRillion a million. Qvoti S^illionen two millions. 

The Ordinal Numbers are as follows: — 

1st bet, bie, or baS erfle the first 

2nd „ „ „ jn?eite the second 

3rd „ „ „ btitte the third 

4th „ „ „ J?ierte the fourth 

5th ., „ „ funfte the fifth 

6th „ „ „ fe^fle the sixth. 

7th „ „ „ jlebente or jlebte the seventh ' 

8th „ „ „ fi6;itt the eighth 

9tii „ „ „ mrxnie the ninth 

lOth „ „ „ jfj^te the tenth 
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nth b<r, 


Me, 


orbafl 


12th 


** 




>» 


13th 


»• 




Mk 


14th 


i» 




»P 


15th 


>» 




>*- 


16th 


»> 


)S 


t*- 


17th 


tt- 


»* 


»t 


18th 


»» 




»♦ 


19th 


» 




>» 


20th 


»» 




• » 


21st 


>* 




tt 


22nd 


»t 




»» 


30th 


»> 




*» 


40th 


»t 


tt 


*» 


50th 


»» 


tt 


tt 


•60th 


»f 




tt 


70th 


» 


t§^ 


»t 


80th 


ai 




»• 


90th 


tt 




fa 


100th 


%» 


It 


*> 


lOlst 


tt 




»* 


102nd 


tt 




tt 


200th 


tt 




»* 


300th 


tt 




•* 


1000th 


tt 


tt 


t* 


200Uth 


t» 




tr 



elfte the eleventh 

jiQ5lfte the twelfth 

teeijel^nte the thizteentlt 

ioterjel^nte the fourteenth 

fiinfjel^nte the fifteenth 

fet^jel^nte the sixteenth 

fieBgel^nte the seventeenth 

at^tje^nte the eighteenth 

muiqel^nte the nineteenth. 

§»a]igig{te the twentieth 

eiit unb jIDonji^ the twenty-first 

giQeiunbgwatigtg^ the twenty^-aecond 

brdf idfte the thirtieth 

Irier jigfle the fortieth 

f&nfjigfle the fiftieth 

fe<^}igte the sixtieth 

jUeijigflt or fleBengtg^f seventieth 

ad^tjig^ the eightieth 

neutt}igfle the nmetietii 

l^unbert^ the hundredth 

l^ut^ert unb erfle the hundred and first 

l^unbett unb fpotiU hundred & second 

jtDet l^ttRbcrt^t the two-hundredth 

bml^ttnbert^thethree-huzidreth,etc. 

taufettbfle the thousandth 

jwritttufenbfte thetwothousandth,etc. 



You say in German : — 

ein britteC a third 
ein )}ierteC a quarter 
anbertl^aK one and a half 
brittel^at6 tmo and a half 
t)iertefia[6 three and a half 
fiinftepali four and a half 
fi(pftepaI6 five and a half 



ein S)ttf}enb a dozen 
eine Sli^anbel a fifteen 
eitt Sd^od a three score* 
bod SiitttA the quarter, or a 

fourth part. 
tin 9iVnU\ ^>xxC«irti «. ci^iaxter 
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iel^ both, if there are not more ; jwri if there are more ; 

as, meiste Mben ^eunbe both mj friends, 
ber trfle the first, the second bet jmeite; etc. : bet britte 3Rdr} 

the third of March 
ber anbere if there are not more than two 
erfiend firstly, gioelUnd secondly, brittend thirdly, t^iertend 

fourthly, etc. 

. The fraction of an hour is always joined to the hour that 
follows. Examples : — 

& ift eln 93iettel auf jmel it wants a quarter to two. 
(Sd ift f)aTb eind it is half past twelve. 
& ift brei Siiertel auf eind it wants a quarter to one. 
& tft jel^n 9Rinuten auf }mt it is ten minutes to two. 
We say also : — 

& fd^Idgt jwdlf there is twelve o'clock striking. 
& noQXtn unfet tjier not jjier unfer. 
3w<i ®u<2^ — ^not SSCici^et— $a))ler two quires of paper. 
93ier SBogen $dyiet four sheets of paper. 

E. THE PRONOUNS. (gurtt5rter.) 

Remarks. 

1* Persons are generally addressed in German in the third person 
of the plural number 6ie you (French voua). Parents, near relations 
and intimate friends use the second person of the singular namber bu 
thou (French fu, toiX 

2. Mr. ^iXXf Messrs. ^erren; Mrs. or Madam ^xaUt Toung lady 
or Miss 9r&ulein. Oentleman must be translated «^err/ Gen. Dat. 
and Accus. Sing. «^eccn without e/ in the plnral «^erc en with an e. 

The Personal Pronouns nECLiNE : — 

First Person. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. ici^ I N. njir we 

G. melner of me G. unfet of us 

D. ttiit to me D. uu% \.o \sa 

A. mi(p me A. uu% ma 
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S$conet Punm^ 
Singular. PloraL 

N. ht thou N. ij^ 7<m 

G. beiner of thee 6. euer of jou 

D. bit to thee D. eu^ to jo^ 

A. bt^ thee A^md^joKi 

Thkrd Pawn. 
Singnlar. FlnndlbrthetliMeganden. 

N. er he jle she e6 it N. fk they 

G. feiner of hun il^rer of her felner of it G. Qfttt of them 
D. ll^m to him il^r to her if|m. to it D. l^tten to them 
A. il^n him fU her e9 it A. {U them 

ThBpoBsesme pronomis are declined like Hie article tbt a 
in the singular, and like the acyective gute good, in the 
pluraL 





Singular. 




FlnraiL 


Maac, 


Fern. 


Nevt. 


For the ikrm^emUn. 


N. mein 


meine 


meia 


, meine mj 


G. meined 


melner 


meined 


meiner of my 


D. melnem 


tneinet 


melnem 


meinen to mj 


A. meinen 


meine 


mein 


meine my 



So, for exercise, may he dedined mein Sates my &ther, 
meine SKuttet my mother, mein SSuc^ my book ; feln SJotet* 
lanb his fktherland, imfer 98aterlanb oxa comitry, bein fftatf^^ 
Bar thy neighbour, unfere ©ci^wefler our sister. 

The demonstrative pronouns are decCned like guter good. 



or the article ber. 




Singular. 


Haral. 


Mcuc. Fern, 


Nsut For tiie three genders* 


N. biefer biefe 


biefed (bief ) this biefe these 


G. biefeg biefer 


biefed of this biefer of the^e 


D. biefem biefer 


biefem to this biefen to these 


A. biefen biefe 


biefed this biefe these 



So, for exercise, decline We\et Jtudfct^iKvi \>o^,\>\fcV^«o. 



this woman, biefe9 «6ati9 this hoofie, letter «6err that gentle- 
man, jietieB €^l{f that ship. 

Tmm Intxrroqativb Pronoukb Ami:—* 

1. SBer? tvad? nsed aa subttantivea. For mstance votx 
^at iijfn gefe^ -who haa seen him? toad fiid^ iift what are 
70a looking for? These pronomis are declined in the fol- 
lowing mannec 

N. t9er who? N. toad what? 

G. wejfen whose?* G. toeffen of what ?* 

D. toetn to whom D. wanting 

A. toen whom ? A. toad what ? 

The prononn toad in connexion with a preposition is 
changed into too w to or, viz. when the preposition begins 
with a vowel; for instance tootan at what? toorauf upon 
what? tooM bjr what ? too))on of what? etc. 

JExan^ka.^^PXtLXi benffl bu what are 70U thinking of? 
w m 1 1 IfKit et bad <6oI) jet:fd^nitten wherewith (with what in- 
strument) has he cut the wood? toooon l^aBe i^ eBen ge# 
^ptodjtn what have I just been speaking of? However the 
masculine and feminine do not admit of this change; tnit 
toem ft^a^t il^r to whom were you speaking ? 

2. 9BeI(!^er? toeI(^e? toeld^ed? used as acyectives, which are 
declined as follows :-— 

Singular. 
Mmc, Fern, Neut, 

N. toeI(3^er Jtnote? N. toelci^e Stou? N. toel^ed Jllnb? 

(which boy?) (which woman ?) (which child?) 

G. wet^d Jlnaien? G. toe^er Srau? G. toe^ed Jtlnbed? 

D. toe^em Jlnaien? D. toelci^er Srau? D. toet^em Jtlnbe? 

A. roA^tn Jlnaten? A. toetd^e ffrau? A. toet^ed Jtlnb? 

* The genitive of these pronouns was formerly ^ e f (. From this 
form^ which has become ohsolete, is derived tO^^'tjaVa^ w Xft^^^'^ 
and weitvegfnf or weffweqtn ? (what for? on aficoai^ 0^ ^>qaX*1^ 
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FlnraL 
Miiuc, Fem, • NemL 

N. n)e% Jtna6<n? N. xnAd^ gftauen? N. wel(3^ Jtinber? 
G. we^er JlnaBen? G. n)el(^et gftauen? G. Wel^ Ainber? 
D. n>e%n JtnoBen? D. weld^m 9taum? D. tt?el^en Mnbetn? 
A. n>eld^e JtnaBen? A. xoAHit Sftoum? A. weld^ Jtinbft? 

Examples.— ^t\6:it Sl^lere l^oBen toting SBIut? which 
animals have red hlood? n?el(!^e 93tumen ^afl bu in bebtem 
©arten? which flowers have you got in your garden? xoiiijtxx 
ittnaBen gel^drt bad Su(!^ ? to which of the boys does the 
book belong? votl^n ))on Belben which of the two? 

3. M. wag \\xx ein ? F. traS fur rine? N. waS fur eln? 
(what sort of ? what ?) used as acyectives. Only the last 
words of these pronouns (in, nne, ein, are declined. Their 
declension is like that of the indefinite article : for instance 
Dat. Sing. Masc. ttHid fur einem STOannc? Plur. Fem, wad fur 
J?rauen? 3n wag fiir eincm «&aufe wol^ntil^r? in what 
sort of a house do you live? wad fitr SBdume \jQibm&^ 
gefel^en? what sorts of trees have you seen? 

Before noun substantives forming no plural the word ein 
is omitted: for instance wad fCir SB ein l^at er in feinem 
i^etler? what sort of wine has he in his cellar? wad fi^r 
^Jferbe giBt ed in Deutfci^tanb ? what sort of horses are there 
in Germany? 

If these pronouns are without a noun substantive, they 
form the Nom. Sing, as follows, Mas. wad ffir einer? Fem. 
wad fur eine? Neut. wad fur ein? 

The interrogative pronouns last mentioned are also used 
in exclamations^ such as wad fiir ein Sl^ier ! what an ani- 
mal! etc. 

Thb Relative Pronouns are: — 

1. SBeld^er, wel^e, wel(!^ed (who, which), whose de- 
clension is the same as that of the mt«njo^«*aN^ ^vyaaxwi.. 
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2, bet, ble, bag (who, which), declined aiis follows: — 





SlDgolar, 




Plural 


Max, 


JP«m. 


Neut 


For all genders. 


N. ber 


bte 


bad 


N. bie 


G. beffm 


beten 


beffen 


G. beten 


D. bem 


bft 


bem 


D. benen 


A. ben 


bie 


bad 


A. bie. 



Bbmabk. Generally the use of the relative pronouns totX^tXt 
U)fl4)e/ »el4ed and ber/ bie/ bad is promiscuous. Instead of the Gen. 
Sing, welched/ n)el(^er/ toeldjed/ the Gen. of the other pronouns beffen/ 
beren/ beffen is made use of. For instance: Der •^ert/ beffen 
Sreunb id) tenne the gentleman whose friend I know. IDie SraU/ 
brren IB&(i)er i4) defe^en babe the lady whose books I have seen. 
Slei/ beffen &^WiVi beCr&d}tlic^ ifl lead, the gravity of which is con- 
siderable. 

Thb Indefinite Pronouns are : — 

Sebermann everybody, Semanb somebody, 0liemanb 
nobody, which form no plural. 

(Stwad something, 9lt(]^td nothing, which are mideclin- 
able like the indefinite pronoun man (one, they), which is 
only used in the nominative, and is added to the verb in 
cases, when the subject of the sentence is left quite undeter- 
mined. For instance : Wlan f lo^ft somebody is knocking ; 
man ntuf reinUd^ fein one must be cleanly ; man fagt it is 
said, etc. 

(Sintt, (Sine, ^IneS someone, Jlelner, Jlelne, JlelneS 
no one, which are declined like the relative pronouns ireU 
dlttf xttl^t, n)el(^ed. The declension of the last pronouns 
preceding nouns substantives, is in the singular number like 
that of the indefinite article, and in the plural follows the 
same rules as the demonstrative pronouns. Decline for 
exercise : SUiti STOenft^ no man, pliur. feine SKenfci^en ; felne 
Wofe no rose, plur. Wne Wofenj fe'vxv %a^ no c»sSil, ^xa. 
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3eber, 3ebr, 3ebeg every one, each; STOand^er, Wtan 
^andlt^ many a one (both declined like Xdntt, ^dm, . 
ned); Cinlge some; Stlle all; STOel^tete several. Thetl: 
last are only used in the plural number. 

THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS. (Seitwdrter. 

The verbs l^aBen to have, felti to be, and werben 
become, are called auxiliary or helping verbs, because tl 
help to coigugate other verbs in some of their tenses. Tl 
are irregular. 



A. Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb l^abeti 

TO HAVE. 

Freeent Tense, (©egenwdrtige ^txt) 
Indicaiivb, genjiflfe %xi. Subjunctive ungewiffe 91 



Singular. 

i^ l^aBe I have 
biTl^aft thou hast 
er, jle, ed, man ^Cii he, she, 
it, one has. 

Plural, 
twit \jQib%Xi we have 
x^x l^abt, or @ie l^afceti ye or 

you have 
fU l^aten they have 



Siugoiar. 
iHj ^cibt I may have 
bu l^aBeft thou mayst have 
et JC. ^C&t he may have 

Plural, 
wit ^^c&tn we have 
\fyc ]&a6et ye or you have 
fie ^olbtxi they have 



Imperfect Tense, (^aumijergangene Zixt) 

Singular. Singular. 

i(^ l^atte I had i^ j^atte I might have 

^u ffatte^ thou hadst bu l^dtte^ thou mightst ha 

er patU be had tt ^atU \i^ Tsi\^\.\vwi^ 
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FlonL Floral. 

rcvc f^atttn we had voir l^Atten we might have 

iffv ^atUi you had il^t l^ttet you might have 

jle 1)atUn they had jle l^dtten they might have 

Perfect TenH. (flSdUlg t^ergangrne Sett.) 

Singular. Singular, 

id^ l^a£e gel^aBt I have had i<fi^aitQtf)ait I mayhay^had 

bu l^afi g^aBt thou hast had bu ]()aBe^ gel^aBt thou mayst 

(t l^at gr^att he has had er l^aBe gel^afet he may 

Floral. Floral. 

ttirl^aBengel^a'Bt wehavehad n;ir l^aBen gel^a'Bt we may 

have had 
ll^r i)ait Qti)abt you have had {f)x i)abtt gel^att you may 
fie ^aben gel^aBt they have had fie ijaUn gel^aBt they may 

Pluperfect. (Sdngjitjergangene 3eit.) 

Singolar. Singolar. 

i(^ ^atte ge^aBt I had had i^ ^dtte Qtf)abt I might have 

had 
bu l^attejtgel^att thouhasthad bu l^&tteft gel^a'Bt thou mightst 
er l^atte Qt^abt he had had ex ^&tU Qtf)ait he might 
Floral. Floral. 

njir "fatten gel^ait we had had njlr l^Atten Qtf)abt we might 

have had 
iljltl^attet ge^aW you had had i^r ijSitUi ge^att you might 
|le l^atten gel^ait they had had jle i)&tUn gel^aBt they might 

First Future Tense. (Sufiinftlge Beit.) 

Singolar. Singolar. 

1(3^ wetbe f)aUn I shall have [^ wetbe ^aUn I shall have 
bu wlrjt l^aben thou wilt have bu werbe^ l()aben thou wilt 

have 
er wirp pa6en be will have ex xoiX\i^ ^cife^tv \l<&^w^^^»?;^ 
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Plural. " Plural, 

irir wetbcn ijaUn we sliall have trit njcrben ^aBen we shall have 

ll^r njcrbct ^aBen you will iijx werbet ijaUn you will 

jle wetbeti i)aixn they will fie werben f)aUn they will 

Second Future Tense. (Bw^Uttftig ijergangcne Beit.) 



Singular. 

i^ toetbe Qti)abt l^alBen I shall 

have had 
bu trltfl ge^a'bt l^aBeti thou 

wilt have had 
er trlrb Qtijobt ffaUn he wUl 

have had) 

Plural, 
irit ttjerbeti gel^aBt l^aten we 

shall have had 
i^x tt)crbet gcl^al^t ^aUn you 

will have had 
jle ttjerben Q^ijaht l^aBen they 

will have had 



Singular. 

i^ ttjetbe gel^aBt l^aten I shall 

have had 
bu ttjetbejl gel^att l^aSen thou 

wilt have had 
er ttjerbe Qt^ait ^aUn he will 

have had 

Plural. 

ttjit njetben gel^afct l^aien we 

shall have had 
ll^t trerbet gel^aBt ^aUn you 

will have had 
jle ttjerben Qtf)abt ]()a6en they 

will have had 



First Conditional (SSebingunggtreife.) 

Singular. 

i^ triirbe ^abm or id^ l^atte I should have 

bu triirbeji ^aUn or bu l^dttefl thou wouldst have 

et njurbe l^aBen or er l^dtte he would have 

Plural. 

irir triirben l^aBen or trir fatten we should have 
i^r njurbet ^aUn or i^r ^dttet you would have 
jle njurben l^aBen or fte l^dtten they would have 

Second ConditionaL 
Singular. 

/(p wurbe ge^ait "^ahn or it^ ^alte ^e^a^V 1 %\io\i\^\vftNe.\iSk^ 
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bu roiiTbefl qitf)ait ^aUn or bu l^Attefl ^tfjait thou ehouldst 

have had 
tt vouxU QtfjcAi Ifabtn or er l^dtte Qtf)ait he should have had 

Plural. 

tclr njfirben Qtifobt l^aien or wlr l^dtten gel^afcl we should 

have had 
i^ njurbet Qtffait ^a6m or il^t ^dttet gel^att you should 

have had 
f!e tviirben gel^oit f)abm or fie l^&tten Qt^ait thej should 

have had 

Imperative. (Sefel^lenbe 9trt.) 

Smgular. Plural. 

})aU have (thou) i)abt have (you) 

For the third person the following forms are used : 
er, fie, e6 l^aBe he, she, it may have 
laf (laf t) i^n, fie, e8 l^aten let him, her, it have 
Ia5 (taf t) fie f)aUn let them have 

Infinitive. (Uniefiimtnte 2lrt.) 

Present — ^obtn to have 

Preterite, — ^tf)abt ^abm to have had 

Future. — ^aien tretben to he ahout to have 

Participles. (SKittelttJortet.) 

Present — ^^afcenb having 
Preterite, — gel^afct had. 

B. Conjugation op the Auxiliary Verb fein to be. 

Present Tense, 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Singular. Singular. 

i^ bin I am , i^ H I ^^7 ^e 

bw Bifl thou art t)U ^cU^ ot \d^ \)tv.avs.TMc^^V^^ 

er iff be is ^ ^^^ Yve iiv«j\i«^ 

B 3 



4^ 



Plural. 
tt?lr ftnb we are 
iijx fcib you are 
flc (Inb they are 



Singular, 
i^ voax I was 

bu warefl or njatfl thou wast 
et war he was 



Plural. 
voir warctt we were 
il^r xcaxti or watt you were 
f!e waren they were 

Perfect. 
Singular. 
Id) Bin getrefcn I have been 
bu ti ji gctrcfen thou hast been 
et iji genjcfen he has been 

Plural. 

irit ftnb gewefen we have 

been 
i^x feib genjcfcn you have been 
ftc f!nb gcwefen they have been 



Plural. 
tt)it fcicn we may be 
\!f)X fciet you may be 
fie felen they may be 

Imperfect. 

Singular. 
i(^ tvdte 1 might be 
buwdtejlopwatji thoumightst 
et irdte he might be [be 

Plural, 
njit trdten we might be 
xf)x trdret you might be 
fte wdten they might be 



Singular, 
ic^ fei gewefen I may have been 
bu [eieji gewefen thou mayest 
et [el gewefen he may, etc. 

Plural 
ttjit feien gewefen we may have 

been 
ii)x felet gewefen you may, etc. 
fie feicn getrefen they may, etc. 



Pluperfect. 
Singular. 

i^ trat gewefen I had been 

[been 
bu tratfi gewefen thou hadst 
et trat gewefen he had been 
Plural. 

wit waten gewefen we had 

been 
}pr yvatet ^ewefen you had 
/Fe waren gewefen they had 



Singular. 

i^ wdte getrefen I might have 

been 
bu wdtfl getrefen thou mightst 
et wdte gewefen he might, etc. 

Plural, 
wit wdten getrefen we might 

have been 
il^t wdtet gewefen you might 
fie woxm g>txvit\m \3sie^ tkv^\. 
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First Future. 

Singnlar. Singular, 

id^ metbe fein I shall be id^ tverbe fein I shall be 

bu wirfl fcltt thou wilt be bu tretbeji fein thou wilt be 

er trirb fein he will be er werbe fein he will be 



Plural, 
njit njerben fein we shall be 
il^r n?erbet fein you will be 
fie wetb^n fein they will be 



Plural. 

njir njetben fein we shall be 
il^r wetbet fein you will be 
flc njerben fein they will be 



Second Future, 



Singular. 

i&l njerb< gewefen fein I shall 

have been 
bu n>irfl gewefen fein thou wilt 
er wirb gewefen fein he will 

^Plural. 
n;it werben getrefen fein we 

shall have been 
\\jx werbet gewefen fein you 

will have been 
fte ttjerben getrefen fein they 

will have been 



Singular. 

i^ wetbe gewefen fein I shall 

have been 
bn njerbeflgenjefenfein thou wilt 
et werbe genjefen fein he will 

Plural. 

wit ttjerben genjefen fein we 

shall have been 
ll^T njerbet gewefen fein you 

will have been 
fie njerben getrefen fein they 

will have been 



First Conditional, 
Singular. 

{^ ttjiirbe fein or Ic^ wdre I should be 

bu njftrbe(l fein or bu watefl thou wouldst be 

er wiirbe fein or er njdre he would be 

Plural. 

voxx triirben fein or njlr wdren we should be 
ll^r njjirbet fein or ll^r njdxtt yoxx ^oviXi^Xi^ 
fie tviixhm fein or jlc w&xexv t\ie^ ^^>\i\.^\i^ 
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Second Conditional. 
Singular. 

id6 njfirbe getrefen fctn or id^ tr Are getrefeit I should have been 
bu n;urbcfl cjenjcfen feln or bu trdre^ genjefen thou wouldst 
tx irurbe getrefeti or et njdte gcwcfcti he would have been 

Plural. 

wlr irurbeti gewefen fein or wit irdren genjefen we should have 

been 
\bx ttjurbet gewcfcn feln or ll^r itfiret geirefen you would 
fie wurben gewefen fein or fte njdren gewefen they would 

Imperative. 
Singular. Plural, 

fel be (thou) feib be (you) 

For the third person the following forms are used : — 
er, fie, e8 fei he, she, it may be 
laff (lafft) fie fein let them be 
laff (lafft) x^xif fie, e8 fel let him, her, it be 

Infinitive. 

Present. — fein to be 

Preterite. — gewefen fein to have been 

Future, — fein ttjerben to be about to be] 

Participles. 
Present — feienb being. 
Preterite, — getrefen been. 

C. Conjugation op the Auxiliary Verb ttjerben. 

Present Tense. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Singular. Singular. 

\6:i tt?erbe I become id^ njerbe I may become 

bu n)ir^ thou becomest buwetbeftthoumayestbecome 

«> /fe, or eg wirb he, she, or et, fie, or eg wetbe he, she, or 

it becomes Vt tqkj \>^eQrai^ 
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Plural. 
tt)ir wetben we become 
\\)x irerbet you become 
jle trerben they become 

Singular. 



Plural. 

njlr werbm we may become 
l^T iretbf t you may become 
j!e tretben they may become 



Imperfect 



Singular. 



idtf TOurbe or warb I became iti^ njurbe I might become 
bu njurbejl or trarbfl thou bu iciirbe(l thou mightst be- 



becamest 



come 



er irurbe or tvatb he became et n;ittbe he might become 



Plural, 
wir trurben we became 
i^r wurbct you became 
jle TOutbeti they became 



Singular. 



Plural. 

n?ir ttjfirben we might become 
il^T njfirbet you might become 
jlc ttjiirben they might become 



Perfect. 



Singular. 



Iti^ Bin gcnjorben I have be- i(i} fel genjorben I may have 



come 



become 



bn Bift getvorben thou hadst bu feift getrorben thou mayst 



become 
et tft getrotben he has be- 
come 

Plural. 



have become 
er fei gewotben he might have 
become 

Plural. 



wit flnb gettjorben we have trlr felen genjorben we may 



become 
i^r feib getrorben you have 
fte flnb genjorben they have 



have become 
ll^r felet geworben you may 
ttjlr felen gewotben they may 



Plupeifect. 

Singular. Singular. 

Id^ njar geirorben I had be- Id^ vo&xt genjorben I might 

come have become 

tvi watjl geirorben thou hadst bu njcirjl genjotbcn thou 

become m\g\vte>\, Wii^ \i^"^^\xsfc 

er wargewprben he had, etc. et vcSixe gpct^x'ti^'a\v^^>5i^ 
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PloraL Plural. 

njit ttjoren geicotben we had njir nj^ten geworben we might 

become have become 

ll^r tratet genjotben you had if)x njdret geworbenyou might 

njtr voaxm geworben they had jle voaxtn gewotben they might 

First Future, 

Singular. Singular. 

i^ werbe werben I shall be- Id^ werbe werben I shall be- 



come 
bu tt)it ji roetben thou wilt 
er njltb werben he will 

Plural. 

tt)lT werben njetben we shall 

become 
l^r wetbet njerben you will 
fie tretben njerben they will 



Singular. 

id^ ttjerbe geworbm feln I shall 

have become 
bu voix^ getmrbm fein thou 

wilt hav© oecome* 
er witb geworben fein he will 

Phiral 

roit wjerben gewotben fein we 

shall have become 
ii)x werbet geworben fein you 

will have become 
jle njerben genjorben fein they 

will have become 



come 
bu werbefl werbtn thou wilt 
er werbe werben he will 

Plural. 

TOir werben werben we shall 

become 
i^r ttjerbet njerben you will 
jle njerben njerben they will 

Second Future. 

Singular. 

i(3^ ttjerbe genjorben fein I shall 

have become 
bu ttjerbejl genjorben fein thou 

wilt have become 
er ttjerbe genjorben fein he will 

BuraL 

ttjir njerben genjorben fein we 
shall have become 

i^r njerbet genjorben fein you 
will have become 

jle njerben genjorben fein they 
will have become 



First ConditionaL 
Singular. 

x^ ttjurbe njerben I should become 

bu njitrbejl njerben thou wouldst become 

er ifiirbe rrerben he would ^jecome 
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Floral. 
voir tciixUn tctxUn we should become 
il^r toitrbet Yoaben you would become 
fie n^ittben n)erben they would become 

Second CondUkmal. 
SingaUur. 

id^ n^iirbe getoorben fein I should have become 

bu Yvittbeft gemorben fein thou wouldst have become 

(X vofixU geivotben fein he would have become 

Floraf 
n;ir n^lttben genpotben fein we should have become 
i^t wftrbet genjotben fein you would have become 
{le nifttben geworben fein they would have become 

Impsratitb, 
Singular. FluraL 

n)etbe Cbu) become thou n^etben voir let us become 

. .^ /let hhn become wetbet (il^r) become (you) 
I he may become 

wetbe (fie, e8) let her, it be- werben-fle let them become 



come 



Infinitive. 

Present, — n^etben to become 

Preterite, — gevootben fein to have become 

Future. — wetben tretben to be about to become 

Participlss. 

Present, — tnerbenb becoming 
Preterite^ — geworben become 
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D. Conjugation op Regular Vbrbs. 
Most of the German verbs are regular, and one verb is 
sufficient for an example. 

Stebcn to love. 



Indicative. 



Singular. 

i^ IleBe I love 

bu lieBfl (lletejl) thou lovest 

er HeBt he loves •. 

PluraL 

wit IleBen we love 

xi)x IteBet (liefct) you- love 

fie litbtn they love 



Singular, 
ic!^ litbU I loved 
bu HeBtejl thou lovedst 
et UeBte he loved 

Pj^nral. 
wit IleBten we' loved ' 
il^r UeBtct you loved 
fie lieBten they loved 



Singular. 

i^ f)abt geliebt I have loved 
bu l^aji geliel)t thou hast loved 
et l^at gelieBt he has loved 



Plural. 

njir l^a^eti gellefct we have 

loved 
i^x i)abt getieit you have 
/u pafm geliebt they have 



THE ACTIVE. 

Subjunctive. 
Present, 

Singular. 

i^ Ileie I may love 
bu lieBeft thou mayst love 
•. et lieBe he may love 

Plural. 
mix lieBen we may love 
i^X litbti you may love 
fie lie^en they may love 

Imperfect. 

Singular. 

l^ lieBete I might love 

bu UeBetefl thou mightst love 

er He^ete he might love 

Plural. 
voix HeBeten we might love 
il^r UeBetet you might love 
fie lieBeten they might love 

Perfect. 

Singular. 

id} l^aBe geliebt I may have 

loved 
bu l^abefl geliebt thou mayst 
er l^abe geliebt he may have 

PluraL 
xoix l^aben geliebt we may have 

loved 
il^r l^abet geliebt you may have 
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Pluperfect, 
Singular. 

ic^ ^atte gelieBt I "had loved 



bu l^attefl gelieBt thou hadst 
er \iQitit geliefit he had loved 
Hnral. 

n^ir l^atten gelie^t we had 

loved 
i^r ](Kittet gelie^t you had 
fte fatten gelieBt they had 

First Future. 
Sing^ar. 

id^ n>etbe liekn I shall love 
Du tuitft lletcn thou wilt love 
cr njitb licten he wiU love 

PhmU. 
n^ir iterben lielben we shall love 
iift werbet lieBen you will love 
f!e ttjerben lielBen they" will 



Singular. 

id^ ](;dtte gelie^t I might have 

loved 
bu l(;&ttefl geliefit thou mightst 
et ]^&tte gelie^t he might 

Plural, 
roir l^tten gellett we might 

have loved 
il^r ^jMitX gelie^t you might 
fk l(;&tten gelie^t they might 



Singular. 

id^ roerbe liefien I shall love 
bu werbeji Ueten thou wilt love 
er ttjerbe Ueien he will love 

Hural. 
voix n^etben lieBen we shall love 
il^r werbet Ileten you will love 
flc werbcn Iteben they will 



Secand Future. 



Singular. 

ic!^ netbe geliebt f)abm I shall 

have loved 
bu ttjitfl gelie^t f)aUn thou 

wilt have loved 
er wlrb gelieit l^aben he will 

have loved 
Plural. 

voix Yoerben geliebt f)aUn we 
shall have loved 

ll^r roerbet gelieBt l^aben you 
will have loved 

fie roerben gelieit pabtn they 
will have loved 



Singular, 

ic^ roerbe gelieBt f)aUn I shall 

have loved 
bu iverbefl geliebt ^aUn thou 

wilt have loved 
er njerbe gelieBt t^aUn he will 

have loved. 
Plural. 

njlr werben geliebt l^afeert we 

shall have loved 
il^r trerbet geliebt f)aUn you 

will have loved 
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First Conditional. 

Singular. * 

i(]^ ttjurbe Ileien I should love 
bu mitrbefi lieBen thou wouldst love 
er ttjiirbc lieBen he would love 

Plural, 
wir trfirben lieSen we should love 
il^r ttjfitbet lieBen you would love 
fie ttjCirben lieten they would love 

Second Conditional, 
Singular. 

i(^ tvurbe gelieit ^aBen I should have loved 

bu ttjurbejl geliebt l^aien thou wouldst have loved 

et trutbe gelieit l^aten he would have loved 

Plural, 
trir wutben gelieit l^aBen we should have loved 
ll^r ttjiirbet geliett l^aiert you would have loved 
fie ttjCirbett gelieit l^afcert they would have loved 

Imperative. 

Singular. Plural. 

lieBe (bu) love (thou) lieBen n^ir let us love 

lieBe et let him love lie6et (il^r) love ye 

liebe fie let her love lieten fie let them love 

Infinitive. 

Present. — lieBen to love 

Preterite. — gelieBt l^aBen to have loved 

Future. — lieben n^erben to be about to love 

Participles. 

Present. — lieBenb loving 
Preterite. — gellet)t loved 
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THE PASSIVE. 
Present, 



Indicativb. 

Singular. 

i(^ loetbe gelUBt I am loved 

bu loit^^Mt thou art loved 
trwitb^Bklbt he is loved 

PllUBiL 

voir vonhtn ptteBt we are 

loved 
i]^ toerbet gelieBt yoa are 
{le vottttn gelieBt they are 



Singalar. 

idi) »urbe gelieBt. I was loved 

bu wurbeft gelie^t thou wast 
er tvurbe gellett he was 

FlnraL 

wit wurben gelUBt we were 

loved 
il^t vonxM QtlitH you were 
jle wutben gelieBt they were 



Subjunctive. 

Singular. 
{(^ wetbe gelieBt I may be 

loved 
bu Yverbefl geliebt thou mayest 
er toerbe geliebt he may 

Plural, 
wir werben geliebt we may be 

loved 
ifyc votxM grfieBt you may 
fie ttjetben gelieSt they may 

Imperfect. 

Singular. 
i(^ witrbe geliebt I might be 

loved 
buYoittbeflgenebtthoumightst 
et wittbe geliebt he might 

Plural. 

trit wCitben gelieBt we might 

be loved 
tl^t njCitbet gelleSt you might 
fie wiitben geliebt they might 



Perfect. 



Singular. 

i^ Bin gelieBt n?otben I have 

been loved 
bu Bifl gelieBt n^orben thou 

hast been loved 
et ifi gelieBt tvotbm he has 

been loved 



Singular. 

l(]^ fei getleBt njotben I may 

have been loved 
bu felefi getleBt njorben thou 

mayest have been loved 
ex \iK ftdV&l xcitpCtsw. \a \snss^ 

Yia\e \ieeii ViN^^ 
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Floral. 

voix flttb gellebt worben we 

have been loved 
[^ feib geltett wotben you 

have been loved 
flc flttb gclteit wotben they 
have been loved 

Pluperfect, 
Smgular. 

ic^ voax qiAiibt irorben I had 

been loved 
bu njarfl gelieit njorben thou 

hadst been loved 
tx wax gelieBt iDorben he had 

been loved 
HnraL 

wit ruaten geliett njorben we 

had been loved 
il^t voaxtt geltett njorben you 

had been loved 
fl< voax^n gelleBt n?orbert they 

had been loved 

First Future. 
Sinj^lar. 

id^ werbc gelleit njerben I shall 

be loved 
bu njirjl gellett ttjerben thou 

wilt be loved 
cr tcirb gelieBt werben he will 

be loved 

Plural. 

mx werben gcIieBt njetben we 

shall be loved 
\f)x ttjerbet geltebt werben you 
will he loved 
fte werben qelieit ruerben they 
^'^ be loved 



PluraL 

wit felen geliebt werben wemay 
have been loved 

i||T feien geltett werben youmay 
have been loved 

fie felen gelieBt werben theymay 
have been loved 



*■ ■ 



Singular^^ 
id^ ware gelieit wotVnmight 

have begft loved 
bu w&rft geluR'Worben thou 
mightsthave been loved 
er w&re gelieBt worben hemight 
have been loved 
Hural. 

wir wfiren geliett worben we 
might have been loved 

il^r wdret gellett worben you 
might have been loved 

fie wdren gelteW worben they 
might have been loved 



Singular. 

^ werbe gelieBt werben I shall 

be loved 
bu werbefi geliett werben thou 

wilt be loved 
er werbe gellefct werben he will 

be loved 

PluraL 

wir werben geliett werben we 

shall be loved 
il^r werbet gelieBt werben you 

will be loved 

^e xt5et't)^tv QjtWt^al ttjttt^xv ^"e^ 
vnll\ "be \ove^ 
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Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

idf wetbe q/tlitit worben fein I l(fy mxU geliefit tvorbett fein 

shall have been loved I shall have been loved 

hi tcitft gelieBt vootben fein bu werbefl gelieBt n)ot^tt fein 

thou wilt have been loved thou wilt have been loved 

ev n)irb gelielbt vootUn fein he er »e¥^ gelieBt n^orben fein he 

will have been loved will have been loved 

Plural Plural. 

mc metkm geliefit n^otben fein n^it merben gelleSt morben fein 

we shall have been loved we shall have been loved 

i^ tDetbet geli^ii wotben fein i^ werbet gelieBt n^orben fein 

you will have been loved you will have been loved 

jle roerben gelieBt njotben fein fie wetben getlett worben fein 

they will have been loved they will have been loved 

First ConditionaL 
Singular. 

1(3^ wCitbe gellett werben I should be loved 

bu wlirbeji geliett njetben thou wouldst be loved 

er wCitbe gellett njerben he would be loved 

Plural. 

wit njfttben gellett njetben we should be loved 
H^t ttjfirbet getiebt njetben you would be loved 
fie njCttben geliebt njetben they would be loved 

Second Conditional, 

Singular, 
id^ ttjiitbe gellebt njotben fein I should have been loved 
bu ttjittbefi geliebt wotben fein thou wouldst have been loved 
et njutbe geliebt wotben fein he would have been loved 

Plural 

wit njittben geliebt wotben fein we should have been loved 
il^t ttjtitbet geliebt njotben fein you would have been loved 
fie rtfitUn gelMt w^rben fein they wo\iiVd\iw^>i%fcxtVs^'t^ 

p 3 
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Imperative. 

Singular. Plural. 

wetbe (bu) gelUBt be (thou) wctben wit geCieit let us be 

loved loved 

wcr^ er gcUett let him be roetbet (D^r) gelieit be (ye) 

loved loved 

werbf fie geKeBt let her be njerben fie gelieit let them be 

loved loved 

Infinitive. 

Present. — geUeBt roerben to be loved 

Preterite. — geliett trorben fein to have beeif loved 

Future. — roerben gelieBt njerben to be about to be loved 

Participle. 
getleBt loved 

So, for exercise, decline loBen to praise, aci^ten to esteem, 
glattten to be^eve, Bllben to form, Botgen to borrow, fragen 
to question, ful^Ien to feel, relntgen to cleanse, mlfci^en to mix, 
fftl^ren to lead, etc. 

E. Conjugation op the Reflective Verb, 
WITH THE Accusative. 

ftd^ Hcben to love one's self. 

Present Tense, 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Singular. Singular, 

id^ liebe ittid^ I love myself i(j^ Uete mid^ I may love my- 
self 

bu Uebjl (Uebefl) bid^ thou bu Ile^fi bid^ thou mayst love 

lovest thyself thyself 

er liebt (Uetet) fldl) he loves er Uete fld^ he may love him- 
hlmself seVi 
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Plural 

mx lieBm un0 we love our- 
selves > 

ilft lieBet eud^ you love your- 
selves 

fie lle^n fld^ they love them- 
selves 



Plural. 
voir litUn un8 we may love 

ourselves 
il^r lictct tnd} you may love 

yourselves 
flc UcBen fld^ they may love 

themselves 



Imperfect. 
Singular. 

id) IleBte lljl(^ I loved my- 
self 
tu lie^tefl bid^ 
tt litiU fi(^ 

Plural, 
wit Hebten nn^ we loved our- 
selves 
i!^ liebtet tud} 
jle Ilettm fl(]^ 



Singular. 

td^ ffait mi(!^ gelieBt I have 

loved myself 
bu l^afl bid^ gelie^t 
er i)at fld^ geliebt 

Plural. 

wit l^aben und geliebt we have 

loved ourselves 
i^ i)abt eud^ geliebt 
fie i)aUn fld^ c^eltefit 



Singular. 



Singular, 
ic^ liebcte mld^ I might love 

myself 
bu IleBetefl bid^ 
et lieiete flc^ 

Plural. 

n?ir lietjeten und we might 

love ourselves 
il^r Itefietet tndi 
fie lieteten flc^ 

Perfect, 

Singular. 

Id) ^abt mid^ geliebt 1 may 

have loved myself 
bu t^aU^ bid^ geliefct 
er l^ate fld^ gelieBt 

Plural. 

wit i)aUn un8 geliett we may 

have loved ourselves 
i^r f)aUt eud^ geliebt 
fie ^abeu fld^ geliebt 

Pluperfect. 



Sing^ar. 

id^ l^atte mtc^ geltett I had Id^ ^dtte mic^ geliebt I might 

loved myself have loved myself 

bu l^attefi bid^ geliebt bu l^dttefl bic^ geliebt 

n patte fid^ geUedt ex t)«ilU ^4| %iMiV 
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Floral. 

voxx ffatUn und gelieBt we bad 

loved ourselves 
i:^r :^attet tn^ geliebt 
fie :^attm flti^ gelieBt 



Plural. 

mirl^dttenundgeUeBtwemight 

have lovi^ ourselves 
il^r :^dttet m^ qiiitit 
fie :^dtten fld^ geliett 



Rbmark. 

A number of reflective verbs take an impersonal form, for example, 
e6 &tgett mi4 I am vexed, e6 ^ef&ttt mix I am pleased. 



First Future. 



Indicativb, 

Singular. 

i^ tverbe mid^ IxtUn I shall 

love myself 
bu ttjitfl bi(^ Heien 
ft wirb fl^ lieben 

Plural. 

voix wetben und lleten we shall 

love ourselves 
il^r ttjerbet md} lieBm 
fie ttjerben jld^ lieten 



SuBJimcnvR. 
Singular. 

id^ )rerbe mi(!^ lieBen I shall 

love myself 
bu trerbejl bld^ Heien 
er wetbe jld^ lieBen 

Plural. 

mit Yoetben und lieBen we shall 

love ourselves 
il^r werbet eu(!^ lleBen 
fie ttjetben ^d} lUben 



. Second Future. 



Singular. 

' idj ttjetbe mid^ gelleBt l^oBen I 

shall have loved myself 
bu ttjlrfl bid^ gelteit ^aien 
er ttjirb fld^ gelieBt l^aten 

Plural 

wit werben ung gelieBt i)aUn we 
shall have loved ourselves 
il^Y Yvetbet eud^ gelieBt i)ahn 
fie wnben fl^ gelkU ^aim 



Singular. - 

id^ tverbe mid^ gelieBt l^aBen I 

shall have loved myself 
bu tverbefi bid^ gelieBt ^aBen 
er ttjerbe fld^ gelleBt l^aBen 

Plural. 

wir ttjerben ung gelleit i)aUn we 
shall have loved ourselves 
i^r ttjerbet eud^ gelieBt }}aUn 
\le xvjtxbttv ^<Sii ^eUe^t t|aBen 



k 



PrumL 
QkngfOKt, 



C<md&ional, 

Past. 
Singular. 

i(^ lourbe mid^ lie^en I should id^ iriitbe mic!^ geliebt l^aben 
lore myself should have loved mysc 

bu loittbefl bid^ lieBen bu u?utbe{i bid^ gelieBt ^abtw 

tt irfttbe jld^ IWen er rourbc fid? gcUebt ]^at»en 

Plural. Plural. 

mix vofafun und IMen we roir iritrben und gelieit ^ab( 
should love ourselves we should have loved oui 

selves 
iffx VDfttbet eud^ lieBen if)t toitrbet tn(if gelieBt ](;abett 

fie Q)itTben {id^ lUlben fie wCtYbett fld^ geliebt l^aben 

Imperative. 
SingcQar. Plural. 

lieBe WS^ love thyself lieBt or (iebet eud^ love youi 
lielBe er fld^ let him love him- selves 

self Helben fie fid^ let them lo\ 
lielBe fie fld^ let her love her- themselves 

self 

« 

F. Conjugation of an Impersonal Verb. 
<S8 ifl there is/ed giebt there is or there are. 

Indicative. 

Present, 
ed ift there is ed gie6t there is or there ax 

Imperfect, 
ed VDOt there was ed gaB there was (were) 

Perfect, 
ed ifl 'getvefen there has heen ed ^at gegeben there has (have 

been 
Plupetfect, 
ed voax 0ei9efen there had been ed l^atte gegeBen there had bee 

Future. 
e0 wirb fein there wiU be e^ wxx'b ftt^iixv \5cL<et^ ^^\\^ 
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Canditicmal. 
ed wuxU fein there would be ed voixxU gete there would be 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 
ed fei there may be ed Qtbt there may be 

Imperfect, 
eg njdte.there were ed gabe there were 

ed fei geirefen there may have ed ^a6e gegeben there may 
been, etc . have been, etc. 

List of the Principal Irregular Verbs.* 



Infinitive, 

ladtn to bake, Ud^, Hdt 

befe^Ien to command, Beftel^Ifi; 

imp. U^tijl 

beginnen to begin 

Belfiett to bite 

Beflnnen (fl^) to rcjpoUect (one's- 

self) 

bef^en to possess 

Betrugen to deceive 

Biegen to bend 

Bieten to offer 

Btttben to bind 

Bitten to beg 

Blafen to blow 

BleiBen toremam 

Bted&en to break 

Btennen to bum 

Bringen to bring 

betif en to think 

entt)fattgen to receive, en4)fdngjl, 

enH)fdttgt 



Imperfect 

Bu(forBad!te 

Befal^I 

Begann 

Biff 

Befann 

Befa^ 

Bettog 

Bog 

Bot 

Banb 

Bat 

Blied 

BlieB 

ixadj 

Btannte 

Brad^te 

ba^te 

ent^fing 



Past, Part 

geBaden 

Befo^Ien 

Begonnen 

geBlffen 

Befonnen 

Befeffen 

Betrogen 

geBogen 

geBoten 

geBunben 

geBeten 

geBIafen 

geBIieBen 

geBtod^en 

geBtannt 

geBra^t 

geba^t 

empfangen 



* All words of rare occurrence, as "weW a& «om^ N«t\» "vxaa^ xftsgalarly 
aad irregalarlyf are here omitted. 
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It\finiHve. 

em^fe^U n to recommend, em^fiel^Ifl 

em:pftel^U, imp. em^^flel^I 

ewflnben tof^l 

cntrinnen to escape 

erfc^tecfen to be frightened, er? 

f(3^rl(ffl, imp. etfd^rltf 

ejfcn to eat, iffcfl, Ifft 

f^ren to cbive, to go . out in a 

carriage, f&l^tfl 

faUen to fall, fdllfl, fdtlt 

fangen to catch, fdngfl,fangt... 
fedf^tctt to fight, ^tfl, fl^t . . 

flnben to find 

jliegen to fly 

jlie^n to flee 

jilefien to flow 

freffen to devour, eat, imp, friff . . . 

frieren to freeze 

geben to give, girtp/ imp. gicB ... 

geiieten to command 

gel^en to go, walk 

gelingen to succeed (impers.) .... 

gclten to be worth, glttp 

genefen to recover 

geniefen to eiyoy 

gefaQen to please 

gef(!^e^en to happen (impersonal), 

S pers.prea t^ Qt\^itf)t 

getoinnen to gain 

gicfen to pour 

gteld^m to be like 

graven to dig, gr&bjl 

batten to hold, ^dltfl 

^angen to hang, f)&nQ% l^dngt ... 

cl^en to be called 

clfen to help, l^ilfjl; f)Hft, imp.^xif 
tennen to know (a person) . . . 

Hlngcn to sound 

fommen to come 



I 



Imperfect 

trtOpfaf)l 
em^fanb 
enttann 

erfc^raf 

fu^r 

Pel 

nng 

W?t 

fhnb 

flog 

M 
fra^ 
fror 

gcljot 

getang 

gait 

gonad 

genoff 

geflel 

gefd^a^ 
gen?ann 

gojT 

glic^ 
grub 

ielt 

ing 

^alf 

fannte 

Hang 



frieren to creep txo^ 



Past Part. 

em^fol^len 
empfunbeu 
enttonnen 

erfci^TOcfeu 
gegeffen 

gefa^ren 

gefaUen 

gefangen 

gcfoc^ten 

gefunben 

geflogen 

geflo^en 

gefloffen 

gefreffen 

gefroren 

gegeben 

geboten 

gegangen 

gelungen 

gegolten 

genefen 

geiioffen 

gefaHeu 

gefd^e^en 

gen)onnen 

gegoffen 

geglici^en 

gegtaben 

ge|alten 

gel^angen 

ge^ei^eu 

gel^olfen 

gefannt 

geflungen 
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Infinitive, 

laufen to run, imp. lauf, Wiift, Idufji 

leiben to suffer 

lei^en to lend 

lefcn to read, liefefl, Itefet, imp, lied 

liegen to lie (to be situated) 

lugen to lie (to tell a falsehood) 

maf)Un to grind 

%* malen to paint, is regular. 

meiben to avoid 

meffen to measure, miffefl, mifft.. 
nel^mctt to take, nimmft^ijimt, 

imp. nimnt ^P^ 

nenncn to name 

))feifcn to whistle 

xati)tn to advise, xati)% xatt) 

teiBcn to rub 

rei^entoteap 

tettcn to ride (on horseback) . . . 

rcrtncntorun 

riec^en to smell 

tufen to call 

fc^eibf n to separate 

fcbcinen to appear, shine, seem... 
fc^cltctt to scold, f(^tltft f^ilt ... 

fci^ic^ett to shoot 

fci^tafctt to sleep, fd^Idfli, fc^laft... 
fd^Iagctt to beat, ft^ldgfl, fc^l&gt... 

fd^leifen to grind 

f^Iie^en to shut, lock, conclude.. 

fc^mei^en to fling 

fd^neibcn to cut 

f^teften to write 

f^tcien to cry 

f^TOeigen to be silent 

fi^ttjimmett to swim 

fd^wittgen to swing 

\ti)tn to see, ^ti)% flcl^t, imp. flc^ 

fertben to send 

/teben to boil 

firtgen to sing 



Imperfei t. 

Uef 
litt 
lic^ 
lad 
tag 
fog 
mal^Ite 

mieb 
mafi 

nannte 

m 

riet^ 
ricb 

tiff 
ritt 

tannte 

tO(J^ 

ricf 

fc^lcb 

((i^ien 

Woff 
WKef 
fc^lug 

Wtff 
Woff 

Wtniff 

fd^nitt 

fd^riet 

fd^ric 

fd^ttjteg 

Wwamm 

fc^wancj 

[anbtc 



Past Part. 

gelaufen 

gcHtten 

gclicl^en 

gclcfen 

gelegen 

gclogen 

gemal^Iett 

gemieben 
gemeffen 

genommen 

genannt 

gc^pffcn 

gerot^en 

gericictt 

geriffen 

geritten 

gerannt 

geto(]^en 

gerufen 

gefd^ieben 

gef(!^ienen 

gcf(]^oItctt 

gcf^offen 

gefc^Iafcn 

gcfc^tagen 

gcf^Iifttt 

gef(^loffctt 

gef^miffctt, 

gcfc^nittctt 

gef(]^ricBett 

gefc^rleen 

gef(^n>lcgen 

gef^rtommen 

gefd^Yvungen 

gefe^en 

gefanbt 



\' 
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jhifen to unk 

1l|^ to sit 

f|)innen to spin 

ftnretj^n to speak, f))ti(|i{l, ^xiO^t, 

imp* f||>ri(^ 

^^m to sting, fiiti^ft; fti(^t 

^<^im to stand 

jen to mount 

{ler(en todie, 0it6fl;fU¥(t, ff»p.fHrB 

^ofm to push 

^ten to contend 

t^^utt to do 

irogeti to carry, trdgfl, tr&gt 

trrffen to hit, meet, ttiffft ttlfft.. 
ttetm to tread, ttittjl, imp* trltt.. 

trinfm to drink 

i9n%iftm to forbid 

tjergeflfen to forget, tJergtffe ji 

)}frsMti^ to compare 

^Ueren to lose 

^B«rgen to conceal, ^erBitgfl/ )?er 

Wtgt, wwjp. t)erWtg 

tjerloflen to leave, to quit, i)er» 

Mffefi, JjetMfft, imp. ijertaff 

tJerfd^winben to disappear 

loo^fen to grovv, njdc^fl 

tt)dgen,a(^.&toiegen/7ieu^,to weigh 

)oaf(^ to wash, )o(ifci^e{l 

weid^ to yield 

u^nben to turn (neut. & reflect.) 

fijerfen to throw, wlrffi, wlrft 

toiffen to know (a thing) imp, 

n^iffe, id^ melf, bu tvel^t, er wei^ 

gieben to draw 

jivingen to compel 



fonf 


Poit Part 

gefunfen 


flf 


ge effen 


ponn 


gefpontun 


ft>W(3^ 


gef^YOc^en 


jla(^ 


ge tod^en 


{lanb 


ge lanben 


la^I 


ge to^Ien 


Heg 


gejllegen 


tori 


gejiwfbm 


fHe$ 


gefloflm! 


pritt 


gejhlttm 


%t 


getl^an 


ttug 


gettogm 


traf 


gettoffen 


trat 


getreten 


tranf 


getruttfett 


t)er6ot 


i)et6otett 


t^erga^ 


t>etg#tt 


t)ergli(]^ 


^erglic^en 


t^erlor 


t)erlpt<n 


tjeriatg 


tjettorgen 


^nWt^ 


tjerlaffm 


t>erfd^njattb 


t)eTf(^n>unbett 


n?ut^d 


gen?a(^fen 


njog 


geioogen 


t9Uf(]^ 


getvafd^en 


njic]^ 


gen3l(]^ett 


njanbte 


gen^anbt 


njarf 


gfworfen 


njuffte 


gwufft 


809 


gejogen 


jwang 


g^iwuttgm 



es 



Prepositions (SS etl^dltn If fnj otter) which govern . ^ 

THE Genitive. 



^nflatt or jlatt instead of 
au^et^att without 
Innetl^att within 
obtt^oitb above 
unttt1)ci!tt> below 
biefTeit this side 
ienfeit the other side 
fraft by the power of 
laut according to 



mittelft ) , • 

,.. r« r by means of 

ungeai^tet notwithsti^ding 
untveit not far from 
))enn5ge by means of 
ttr&l^tettb dtirmg 
wegen because 



Prepositions which govern the Genititb and Datitb. 
Idngd along, tro| in spite of, jufolge in consequence. 

Unnjeit, mittelft, Itaft unb tcdl^renb^ 
8aut, t>etm6ge, ungea^tet, 
SDitxijali unb unUxf)al^, 
Diedfeit, ienfeit, l^alBen, njegen, 
©tatt, and) Un^^, jufolge, troft 
®te]^n mit bem ®eniti^ 
Dber auf ble Jfrage : weffen? 
1)0^ ift ^ier ni(^t gu ijergeffen, 
!Daff tei biefen lefeteTtt btei 
Sluti^ber Satiij tici^tlg fel 



Prepositions which 
and of, from 
auf er out of, besides 
tei with, by, near 
tinnen within 
entgegen against 
gegentoet opposite to 
gem&f according to 
mit with 
na(p after, according to 



GOVERN the Dative. 
ndd^fl, guttdd^ft next 
netft together with 
oB at, on account of 
fammt together with 
felt since 
tjon by, of, from 
ju at, to 
jutrlbet against, in 



oppo- 
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Sa)>I^Tii6 an bie Ottelle. 
0la(j^ bit f(j^ma(^t' id), }u bit eil' ic^, bu gelUBte CueKe bu! 
a(u« bit fd^ftvf i<^/ W i)it rul(|^ Iti^, fe^ bem @<)lel bet ffietten 

<Blt bit f(3^etj' i(3^, iJ0tt bit Icm Ic^, l^eltet butcJ^ bag Seben 

waOen, 
tSngelad^t t)on Srt^IingSblumett unb iBegtCif t ^on Slac^tigaHett 

PrBPOSZTIONS which govern THB Ai3CUSi^TIYB. 

%id tni, until gegen to, towards, against 

but^ through Dl^ne without 

entlang along um round, about, for 

f&t instead of, fiar tviber against, in opposition to 

^Ijlilemon an feinen Sttuntu 
!&ut(]^ biti^ i{l bU SBelt mit f(]^5n, o^ne bit^ »&tb' it^ fk 

^x bi(^ leb' i^ ganj attein, um bi(^ will i^ getn etBIaffen^* 
®egm bi(]^ foil fein SSetl&umbet ungefhaft fld^ {e m^'^tt; 
mm biti^ fein grrinb fic^ n^offhen/ ici^ xoiU Mt :}nr Secte ^el^n* 

. PrBPOSITIONS which OOYBRN TBI Dijrivs 

AND ACCUSATIYB. 

-an at, on, near, m ftbet above: over 

auf at, upon untet under, among, beneath 

l^intet behind lApt before, at 

in in, into jn?if(i^n betwaeen 

mim near, by the side of 

Examples:: — 
vnth the Dative upon the gueatkiii w^ f where f 

iEilx fl|en on bem 3!ifti^e we are seated near the tabler 
„ l^intet bet 3Rauet „ behind the wall- 

,, auf bem *&au,fe ,„ u?^on. tha bou&e 

^ mienbix ^^ xkRwcj^^ 
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XUietbem®^)lefleI' 

Uttter bem Senjier 
SSot bem ©^tatif e 

Snjifd^m ben SBdnbett 



Above the looking-glass 

Under the window 
Before the cupboard 

Between the walls 



tvith the Accusative upon the question vo of)in^ wMtherf 



n 



fi 



®efcenflejl^attl)ett %i\^ 

l^inter bie S^ouec 
auf bad<@aud 
„ neim miti^ 

Ue*er ben ®^)iegel 

UnterbaSSenfler 

aSot ben @<3^ranf 

3wif<3^enbleSBdnbe 



sit down hj the table 

behind the wall 
upon the house 
near me 
Above the looking glass 
Under the window 
Before the cupboard 
Between the walla 



>> 



>> 



»* 



Learn by heart the following verse r^ — 

3R14 bi<3^, il^tt, eg, fie, 

^QXi6:j ate 5)atiJ) tile ! are the Dative never. 

3»ir, bit, ll^m, \f)x, D^nen, 

SWiffett immer baju blenen. these are Dative ever. 

9ltt, auf, l^ltttet, TieBen, in 
lle*er, unter, i)ot unb jwlfd^eti 
©tel^eti iel bem 9lcufatto 
SBenn man ftageti n?ltt njol^in ? 
SBel bem Datii) jiel^n fie fo, 
Dajf matt trnt faitit ftagen njo ? 

CONJUNCTIONS (©itibewattet). 

Uttb and, au^ also, too, nl^t alleiit — fottbeni auti^ not only 
— but also, njle aud^ as also, ferttet further, farther, atet but, 
atteln hut, ate as, alfo so, thus, therefore, ba since, as, 
ifaper therefore, iann then, baxum on t\ia\, wicwai\.^\><5!^ *0m&.^ 
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Vnn for, Ml^alB for that reason, beStoegm l^eiefbre, bo^ 
yet, nevertheless, however, faQS or im SfoUe in case that, 
fblgli^ consequently, inbem while, since, inbfff^n however, 
in the mean while, ing((eid^en likewise, tnitl^tn consequently, 
dB if, whether, oBglet^ though, although, felt or feitbem 
since, fonbem but, fonft else, voM because, tvie how,. wi> 
where, jnmt indeed, tt. f* vo. etc. 



INTERJECTIONS ((£itH)fittbttn9« fflSttrt). 

^^! af)1, ]^! iu^^! ah! ba! horrah! (joy) 

a^ ! tifjl wel^ or avcmf) ! alas ! O dear ! (grief) 

e9 ! ! a^l \)a^a ! ah ! (surprise) 

pfvAl fi! fiel (disgust) 

pi H! *fH fHH! hist! hush! (sUence). 

^alt ben S)ieB ! stop thief; 

Sfeuet! Sfmer! fire! fire! ju«&Mfe! help! 

!)}oIi}et ! police ! $Ia| ba ! make place ! 

$0^ toufettb ! the deuce ! 

®ott fa S)anf ! thank God ! 



Q ^ 



.t 



THE CATECHISM. 



I. ARTICLES. — ®ef c^Ieti^t«wdttet. 

1 . How many articles are there in German ? — Two, the 
definite bet the, and the indefinite tin or etner a, an. 

2. How is the definite article declined ? — In three gen- 
ders, masculine, feminine, and neuter ; as, m. etn or etnet; 
f. eine, n. tin or etned. 

3. What difference is there hetween tin and etner, etn 
and etned ? — din is used with nouns, hut etner, eineS in 
reference to a noun ; as, etn <@aud a house ; l^iet tfl etner here 
is one, i. e. one man (SP^ann). Have you a knife ? «&ier tft 
eined here is one, i. e. one knife. 

4. How is the definite article declined ? — Likewise in 
three genders ; as, bet, bie, bad. 

5. What is to a hefore a masculine noun ? — Stnem; as, 
etnem Saume to a tree. 

6. What is of a hefore a feminine noun ? — (Stner ; as, 
etner ^au of a woman. 

7. What is to the hefore a masculine noim ? — S)ent; as, 
bem '©errn to the gentleman.* 

8. What is of the hefore a masculine noun ? — !&ed ; as, 
bed ffteunbed of the friend. 

9. In what manner are articles used with nouns ? — The 
articles must agree with the nouns to which they helong in 
gender, numher and case ; as, ber Skater the father, bte WlnU 
ter the mother, bad Ainb the child. 



* Gentleman is always tTanfiUXedi V\i^ ^^x< 
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10. Is the article sometimes put between the adjective 
and nomi, as in ** half a sheet, all the year ? " — The article 
is always put before the adjective followed by a noun ; as, 
eitt l^alBer SBogen, bag ganje Sol^t. 

11. In English no article is used before nouns in a uni- 
versal sense ; is this the same in German ? — In German 
the definite article is generally used in this case ; as, bet 
SWenf^ iji flcrtli^ man is mortal. 

12. How do you translate : I have left the book, pen 
and pencil upon the table ? — 3^ l^a6e bad fBiKf), b ie 9eber 
unb b e tt SBtcijiift auf bcm STifd^e gelajfcn. The article is re- 
peated before nouns of different gender. 

13. How do you translate: Give me some paper, pens 
and ink ? — ©cBett ®ie mir ^(Opin, Sebem unb %inU (or 
Dinte). The article is omitted whenever, the substantive 
expresses a part of a quantity of things. 

14. May I not translate also : ©etett ®ie mir etwad ^a^ 
pin, etwaS Sintc (or2)intc)? — It gives the same sense, 
and to the plural J^ebetn ihay be added einige ; as, geBm ®ie 
mir elnige Sebern. 



II. NOUNS SUBSTANTIVES. — ^aulJtnjdtter. 

Declensions. 

1. How many declensions of substantives are there in 
German? — On this point there is great discrepancy of 
opinion. The most renowned German grammarians are 
Adelung and Heyse ; the former makes eight declensions in- 
cluding the proper names, the latter makes five not includ- 
ing the proper names, and in more modem editions of his 
grammar these five declensions are reduced to three. Others 
have made only one, and some modsam Qcraax£Di^a2n»x^&\iV4^ 
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adopted two kinds of declensions, viz. a strong (flarfe) and 
a weak (fd^iva^e). The number /our, which Meidinger and 
others and we also have adopted, is probably the best adapted 
for practice, vide p. 22. 

2. How is the declension of a noun determined ? — By 
the ending of the nominative plural, which is in the first 
declension like the nominative singular, and takes in the 
second t, in the third en or n, in the fourth er; as, bet @ngel 
the angel, bte @ngel ; bad $fetb the horse, bte $ferbe ; ber 
gfirfl the prince, ble Sfitfien 3 and bag Sluge the eye, bie 
9tugett ; ber ®eifl the spirit, ble ©eljiet. 

3. There are some general rules for declining nouns ; do 
the feminines in the singular admit of a change of termin- 
ation ? — All feminines are unchangeable in the singular ; 
as, ble Sfrell^elt the liberty. 

4. How does the genitive singular generally end ? — In 
d or e8 ; as, bed (Sngeld, bed $ferbed, bed ^uged, bed ©elfled. 

5. Which substantives have their genitive singular inva- 
riably ending in ed ? — Those which in nominative end in 
d; % % i, iii as, bet ^ald the neck, bed «&alfed. 

6. How terminate nouns, whose genitive singular is ed, 
their dative singular ? — They take e ; as, bet «&ald the neck, 
bed «6alfed, bem 'galf e. 

7. Which case is the accusative mostiy like? — The 
nominative; as, bet @ngel, ben @ngel; nom.pl. ble @ngel^ 
ace. pi. ble @ngel. 

8. Under which declension falls the principal part of 
nouns ? — Under the second and third declension. 

9» Do any words modify their vowels in the plural ? — 
Words of this description occur in all declensions^ but not 
frequentiy in the third. 

10. What change undergo the vowels a, 0, u ? — - They 
are changed into &, d^ it; as, bet S^oben the thread, ble S^dben ; 
ber Saum the tree, ble Sdume ) bet <St^x<!^ t\v^ ^^tA^k^ ^ift 
etdr^ej Uv @txau(f) the slupub, \)Vt <S\x^»&|^^'^x'®J^^^ 
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the worm, ble ©firmer. Die fflotf) want, of the third declen* 
sion fonns bte Slbti)in which is however seldom used, 

On the first Declension. 

11. What are the endings of the genitive angular and 
dative plural ? — Thej are and n } as, bed ^ng^td, ben 
©ngeln. 

12. Do the other cases change their termination? — 
They do not. 

13. Do all infinitives employed as nouns belong to this 
declension ? — They do and they are of the neuter gender; 
as, bad li^efen the reading, bad 3^^^^^^ ^e drawing. 

On the second Declension. 

14. What is the endmg of the genitive singalar ? ^ It 
is ed; as, bed Saumed. 

15. What is the most general ending of the cases in thb 
declension ? — It is e ; as, dat. sing, beta SBaume^ nom. pL 
bie 93dume, gen. pi. ber ^aurne, accus. pL bie iBdume. 

On the third Declension, 

1 6. What is the general ending of the genitive ungular I 
— It is en and n, or ed and d ; as, bed iJiir Jien of the prince*, 
bed Ol^red of the ear. 

17. How do nouns, which take d in the genitive, form 
the dative singular and nominative plural ? — They have the 
dative singular unaltered, and take n in the nominative 
plural ; as, ber SBauer the peasant, gen. bed SBauerd, dat. bem 
Saner, nonu pi. ble SBanem. 

18. What are the most general endings in the third 
declension ? -^ The most general endings are en and n; as, 

^ S&rfl, b(§ Sfixfim, bem SMttu, ete. 
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On the fourth Declension. 

19. Whftt is the ending of the genitive singular ? — It 
is <9 1 A8» bet itii the hodj, M Seized. 

20. What letter occurs exclusively in all terminations of 
the plural of this declension ? — The letter r ; as, bie itiUx, 
bet Min, etc. 



Nouns wbioh vart their Declensions and Genders 
acoordino to their signification. 

1« Somd nouns vary their genders according to their 
significatioiit others also their declensions, and others vary 
hoth. What difference is there hetween bie SBdnbe, bie SBdn* 
ber, and bie SB^nbe? — 9Die SBdnbe means the volumes, from 
bet Sanb ; bU Sdnber the rihbons, from bad SBanb, and bie 
Sanbe the bauds; fetters, from bad Sanb. 

2. What is the pluitd of ber 93auet the peasant, and of 
bad Souer the cage ? — !Die SBauem the peasants, bie Sauet 
the cages. 

3. Of what gender is Stud^ with the u short; meaning 
ihe fracture, or break ; and of what gender is S9ru^ with 
the U long, meaning the marsh, fen, brook ? — The former 
is masculine ; we say, ber SSru(3^, pi. bie SBru(3^c, the fracture; 
the latter is neuter, we say, bad ^xvai}, pi. bie ^xix6)tt, the 
marshes. 

4. What means ber (&xU and what bad (SrBe? — iDer &U, 
pi. bie Qtxitn, the heir, bad ^6e the inheritance ; but its 
plural bie (SrBe is obsolete, and they use instead of it bie dtb^ 
f^aften from the singular bie ©rBf^aft. 

5. What is the difference between bie ©efic^te and bie 
®e{l(^ter ? — Both are derived from bad ®4^t, bMt^ii^<i&^ 
ficpte means the visions, and We ®e^S^U\,laa^«»>\^^^» 
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6. Does «i^eibe vary its gender according to the doable 
signification of the word? — We say, ber «&elbe the heathen, 
but bte <@eibe the heath ; the plural for both is bie <&eibtn 
meaning the heathens or the heaths. 

7. What is the difference between ber Ra^tx and bfe 
Sa^)er? — Set Sta^tt means the pirate, pi. ble StcOptX} but 
bie StcOpttf sing, fern., is the caper (pickle) and has bie Xa^ 
)pnn in the plural. 

8. How do you distinguish ber <Sunbe and bie Aunbe? — 
S)er StixnUf pi. bie Aunben, is the customer ; bie «^nbe is 
knowledge and has no plural. 

9. What is the plural of bag 8anb? — Die Sfinber coun- 
tries, states ; and bie Sanbe land, provinces. 

10. What is the singular of bie belter the guides, and bie 
l&eitern the ladders? — JDer Seiter the guide, bie Setter tbe 
ladder. 

11. May I say as well bet SleiJ or baa 3lei8 ? — ©erSleif 
signifies the rice and has no plural ; bag 9lei0 is the twig 
or shoot, pi. ble Slelfer the twigs. 

12. What is the plural of bet ®<^l(b the shield, and of 
bag Sd^llb the sign-board ? — S)te @^llbe the shields, and 
ble ©d^llbet the sign-boards. 

13. Mention the important distmction between bet @ee 
and ble See. — S)et See/ pi. ble Seen/ is the lake ; bie See, 
pi. ble Seen, the sea. 

14. Is Det ®^)tojfe and ble ®^)tojfe the same? — Set 
®:ptoffe is the sprig or sprout, ble ®^to{fe the step of a 
ladder ; the plural of both is ble ©^)tOJfen. 

15. What difference is there between bet ®tlft and baS 
@tlft ? — 5)et ®tlft is the tag or peg, bag ® tlft the convent, 
foundation ; the plural of both is ble @tlfte/ but of bad ®tift 
may also be formed ble'®tlftet. 

16. How do you distinguish bet ^Ot and bag JE^ot ? — 
3>er ^or is the fool, pi. ble S^oten ; bag ^ot the gate, pL 
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17. What are the plurals of bad SBott? — !&te SBotte 
words, (connected) speech, and bte SBdttet words (taken 
singly). 

1 8. Why do we say for dictionary ^bxittbu^, not a5Botte«» 
l6ud^ ? — Because in a dictionary, words are considered not 
connected, but single. 

19. Is there any difference between bie QbVU and bie 
QoUt ? — !Die SoQe signifies the inches, bie Qb\k the tolls ; 
the sing^ular o^oth is the same, bet QoVL the inch, or the 
toll. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

1. Are proper names declined ? — The best modem 
authors do not add terminations to all cases of proper 
names, and the declining of them is indeed so much dis- 
used, that it is considered as affected, and rendering the 
style awkward. 

2. Only the genitive singular is in modem authors found 
distinguished by a termination, and by what? — By d or end. 

3. How then do we translate, the works of Homer, or 
Luther ? — ©le 3Berfe 'gomerd, Sutl^erd. 

4. Do not some names take the apostrophic 'd? — Names 
ending in a vowel take this; as, Sicero'd, ®aIomo'd. 

5. What names take the termination end? — Names 
ending in 8, f^, % jf, X, j. 

6. How then do you translate, go to the house of Schulz, 
ofVoss, of Hirsch? — ©el^en ®le na(^ ©d^uljeng, SSojfeng, 
'gltfd&enS «&attfe. 

7. This ending end too is more used in conversation, 
then in the grave style, and it is often unpleasant to the 
ear, cus if I would add it to ®ocrated, Ulj^ffed, etc. Modem 
authors avoid this termination, and all cases of proper names 
may no doubt be expressed without t\ie\i"^^o'l\«TOfl^^ 
JFivm what are the cases of proper iionie^xiccL^ew^^^*^^^^^ 

H 
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theiF ter min a ti ons -are omitted ? — From their position in a 
sentence ; from other words preceding, which are declined 
and mark a quality, rank, etc. ; also from prepositions, with 
which they are joined ; as, he hought the horse of Lieu^ 
tenant Schnlz, Voss, Hirsch, cr fanftf b«d ^ferb M ^m^ 
tenant ©d^utg, ^0% <&lrfd^. He spoke to my sister and 
Hans, er \pxadi mit meinet @(ifm^n unb <&an8- 

8. What other manner is there to mark the cases of 
proper names? — The use of the definite article. 

9 . As for instance ; the sentence, " Brutus kiUed Caesar," 
may, according to the generality of grammarians, he trans^ 
lated SBrutud tdbtete (Sdfanu But how would modem 
authors write? — SBrutuS t5btete ben Gdfar, 

10. How do we translate, "who was the greatest hero 
after Alexander?" — 5Bet ttjar bet grafte «&rtb nati^ bent, or 
simply na^ ^leranber ? 

Gendbr op Nouns. 

1. How many genders are there in German ? — Threes 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

2. What douhle method has the Germen language for 
distinguishing the sex of substantives ? — The attending to- 
their significations and to their endings. 

3. The reference to the significations of words being" 
the first way of distinguishing their genders, what nouns 
are. from their significations, of the masculine gender? 
The nouns of male persons, and male animals, gods, angels, 
and spirits, as well as all names expressing any office, 
dignity, quality, station, or implements used by mechanics ; 
next all words of stones, months, days. etc. ; as, bet £dn?e 
the lion, bet Slitget the citizen, bet «§ammet the hammer, 
bet ©lamant the diamond, bet Djhuinb the east wind, bet 
Sommet the summer, bet Wtai the May, bet ©onntag the 

Sunday, ber Bo^S the salmon. 
4, What nouns are, from tYiea a\g;i\\^c8XAnitv^, ^l \Jc»r 
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feminine gender ? — The nouns of female personSy and female 
animals ; the substantiyes expressing the dignities, relations, 
qualities, functions, and implements of art peculiar to the 
female sex ; as well as words which denote rivers, fruits, 
etc. ; as, bte S)it^terin the poetess, bie 0}abe{ the needle, bi« 
Obet the Oder, bie fftv^ the nut, bie ^flaume the plum, bie 
SSirne the pear, bie Stofe the rose* 

5. What nouns are, from their significations, of the 
neuter gender ? — The nouns of countries, towns, and vil- 
lages ; of metals, of most collectives, all infinitives when 
used as substantives, and the letters of the alphabet ; as? 
fi^nglattb England, £ottbf)n, ba^ @oIb gold, bad @ifen iron. 

6. The second method of distinguishing the genders of 
nouns being the referring to tlicir endings; of wlmt gender 
are the substantives ending in en, nung, and ndf} — Of the 
masculine gender; as, bet ^afen the harbour, bet fSflaqtXif 
the stomach, bet Urfprung the origin, bet «§au^ the breath. 

7 . What terminations denote the feminine gender ? — The 
terminatians ^eit, £eit, f^^aft, utl^, and most nouns ter- 
minated by a vowel are likewise of this gender ; . as, bie 
^iitU^t ttie ehildhood, bie ©uttgfeit the kindness, bie 
Srettnbfd^oft the ficiendship, bie 9lviti) the fiood, high tide, 
to Olebe the speech, bie @r5^e the greatness. 

8. What syllaUes distinguish the neuter gender of 
noons? — Most words beginning with ge or concluding with 
tffum and:^^ are of the neuter gender; as bad ©edber the 
veins, bad SlUerti^um antiquity, bad Sod^ the hole. 

9. Of which gender are substantives in ijf? — Of the 
feminine or neuter gender; as, bie ^in^etniff^ bad ®ebdd;t« 
ntff memory. 

10. I say bad $aud, but bie t&audtl^uv; what is the 
reason of die latter bebig put in the feminine gender, when 
the fanner is neuter ? — When a word is composed of two 
substantives the gender is deduced from the t^xoiLVCAtassk.^^ 
one; as, bev SSiHtet^a^ti the weatiietcock^ "^^.^ ^VisS^^a.^. 
vwnhouse. 
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11. Why is 8ftfiuleltt of the neuter gender ? — It is the 
diminutive of ^an, and all diminutives are of the neater 
gender ; as, ba^ ®51^nd^Ctt the little son, from the son ; M 
StnOAtt^tn the little hoy, from ber Stnait the boy; bag ,Rinb« 
lein the little child, from bad £tnb the child. 

12. Is JJrdulcitt always neuter ? — ^The word in itself is 
indeed always neuter ; and I say always, bad J^dulein. In 
the progress of a sentence, however, the grammatical neuter 
gender of this word is no longer attended to, but the femi- 
nine sex of the person expressed; as, iCt} fd^tieB an i^duleltt 
S^ulfe unb *at fie (not e8) utlr bad f&udtf ju lell^en I wrote 
to the Honorable Miss Schultz, and requested her to lend 
me the book. 

Formation op Nouns. 

1. How are nouns divided as regards their formation? — 
In primitive and derivative. 

2. How are derivative nouns formed? — By derivation 
from and composition with other words, and with syllables 
called affixes and prefixes. 

3. From what kinds of words may nouns be derived ? — 
First, from verbs when they are called verbal nouns. As in 
English participles may be used as substantives, so may also 
infinitives in German ; as, the reading bad Sefen, the feeling 
bad JJiil^lett. Adjectives may be likewise converted into sub- 
stantives, the nouns being understood ; as, ber SBeife the 
wise man, bie ^eife the wise woman, ber Sertoanbte the male 
relative, bie SSertvanbte the female relative. Interjections 
may be used also as substantives ; as, SBel^e! or SBe||! wot 
or woe ! may be introduced in this manner : bad eine ^el^ 
iji tJoruBer, aBer ed fommen nod^ jwei SBel^en one woe is past, 
but two woes more come hereafter. Apocalypse c. ix. x. 12; 
er flagte mir fetn ^e^e he complained of his misfortune. 
Moreover nouns proceed frequently from other nouns ; as, 

Ur Mnfiltv the artist, from Vie iluu^ >i)aft wi\.. 
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4. With what kinds of words are nouns often composed ? 
— ^With other nouns, and also with a<i(}ectives, verh&» ad- 
verhs, and prepositions ; as, QSatetlanb native country,. 
0leujia]^r new year« ^otjlUfat henefit, 93orniittag forenoon. 

5. What are prefixes ? — The meanings of words, in almost 
all languages, are susct^tihle of modifications by the help 
of certain syllables put either befcnre or after original words. 
Now, those put before original words are called prefixes. 

6. Which German prefixes correspond to the English 
m, arch^ mis^ or dis ? — ^The syllables un/ er j, miff; as, ble 
Unbanf Barfeit the ingratitude, ein @icgl)ifd^of an archbishop^ 
bad fl^ifftrauen the mistrust or distrust. 

7. What is the import of the prefixed syllable ur ?" — It 
gives the word an enlarged sense ; as, eln Urenfel a great 
grandson, ein Urgrofijatcv a great grandfather, Urtjorfal^rctt 
ancestors, utalt very old. 

8. What are affixes or postfixes ? — Syllables put after 
noons to modify their meanings ; as, d^en and lein, tXf in, 
or inn, e, el, l^eit, feit, niff, fal, fc^>aft, tl^um, ung. 

9. Of what use are the syllables d^en and leln ? — ^They 
serve to form diminutives ; as, bad $j$]^n(^ei^ the little son, 
from bet ®ol^n the son. bad Jllwbtein the babe, from, bad 
Jtinb the child. 

10. Are dimmutives firoquently used in German? — f. 
They are not; instead of diminutives made by terminations, 
the adjective llein little is generally added to nouns ; as, 
ber Heine RncAt instead of bad ,^nd6(^en or JlnaBIetn the 
Uttle boy, 

11. What signifies the affix et? — It denotes the business 
or profession of a male person ; as, bet ®(ittner the gar- 
dener, from ber ©arten the garden. 

1 2. How are nouns affected by the afftx in or inn ?— r 
Masculine nouns are thereby changed into feminine ; as, 
bie jjftrfiln (or JJfttjiinn) the princeaa. ftom\i^x ^Sax^Niw^ 
pnnce; bie Jtdnigiti (or .Rftnlfllnn) the c^eeu^tc^^'^^S:^'^^ 

be king. H g 



13. What denote the affixes t, ei, l^eit, felt, niff, fal, ft^aft, 
tl^um, ung ? — they denote the quality, character, dignity, 
etc., of persons or things. 

14. To which English terminations do they correspond? 
—The termination e corresponds to ness, ci to ty, l^eit to 
hood, felt to ude, or ness, ni^ to ness, fal to iort^ f<^flft to ship 
or ance, tl^uttt to -dom or ty, img to ing. 

15. Give a few examples. — Die @ro^e the greatness, 
from gto^ great; ble ^Inbetel the puerility, from ba^ ^Inb 
ihe child, pi. ble Sinber ; ble ^Inbl^elt the childhood, ble 
©ellgfelt the beatitude, from fetlg happy, and ble DanfBarfeit 
the thankftilness, from banffcar thankftd ; ble Slnjiernlfl' the 
darkness; bie ^ruBfal affliction; ble Sreunbfd^aft the friend- 
ship, and ble SBefanntfd^aft the acquaintance, from Befannt 

^acquainted ; ba^ 5lltertl^um the antiquity, and bad «&ergog* 
tl^um the dukedom ; ble Sefurtg the reading, from lefett to 
read; t)le SBeantttJortung the answering, from ^eantnjotten 
to answer. 

16. We speH with an f) words as ©tal^l steel, ©ttal^l 
ray or beam of light, Detifmal^l monument, should then 
3!tfiBfaI affliction not have likewise i) before I } — ^The affix 
fal is always spelt without 1^. 



III. ADJECTIVES ((Slgettfc^aftn35rtet). 

1. What is an adjective? — It is a word that cannot 
stand by itself, but always refers to some substantive ex- 
pressed or understood, and is added to nouns to denote 
the quality, form, etc. ; as, eltt nu|ll(^ed SSu^ a useful book, 
tin runber 3!lfd& a round table. 

2. In English an adjective is not varied, is it the same 
Jn German ? — When it is combined with the substantive by 

^endzixilzaryverbfeln, it is indedmfiXAft; BJ&,\>a'^\^\5^^\ 
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the table is good, bie {^ebet ifl gut the pen is good, bad Sud^ 
ijl Qwt the book is good ; but when it is placed before the 
substantive it is declined, and must agree with it in gender, 
number, and case. 

Declensions of Adjectives. 

3. How many declensions of a^ectives are there ? — Ad- 
jectives are declined in three different forms, according as 
they are preceded or not preceded by articles and pronouns, 
which include the articles. 

4. Which are these three declensions ? — ^The first com- 
prehends adjectives which are without any article ; the 
second, those which are with the indefinite article, and the 
third, those which are with the definite article. 

5. Which are the endings of the first form, when no 
article precedes the adjective ? — Its endings are like those 
of the definite article ber, bie, bad. 

6. Decline rotifer SBein red wine, f^5ne Stu^t fine fruit, 
groped S^elb large field. 

7. May the genitive not be rotl^en SDeined instead of 
TOtl^ed SBeined ? — In the masculine and neuter, the genitive 
takes either ed or tn, the harmony of the sentence and good 
usage decide the choice ; but, generally, the latter ending 
is preferred, because the repetition of the same ending ed 
is thereby avoided. Thus we say more generally, flel^enben 
Sfuged, than flel^enbed S^u^ed immediately (literally, being on 
my legs). 

8. Which are the endings of the second form, in which 
the ac^ective is preceded by the indefinite article ? — ^The 
nominative and accusative sing, agree with the first form ; 
the genitive and dative with the third. The plural is 
formed in the same manner as without any article. 

9. Decline cln weifer SKann a wise man^ due ^o^t St^^i 
a large town, eiti Hetned «i&au^ a EmdXVoxsA.^* 
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It). Which itfe the endings of the third form, in viinxh 
the definite article bet, bie, bad, precedes the adjective ? — 
The nominative angular of all genders, aad the accusative 
of the feminine and neuter end in e ; all the other cases 
end in n, as does the plural for all three genders. 

] I . Decline bet gutc Wlann the good man, bie fd^one 
JJtuci^t the fine fruit, bad gro§c Selb the large field. 

12. Natives of the south of Germany often use the ter- 
mination e instead of n in all cases of the plural of the 
third form of a^ectives : as, bie gutc SWdnner. Is this right? 

— It is not grammatical ; it should be bie gutetl SD^dnnet. 

13. Sometimes several a(\jectives come together before 
a substantive, do then all of them follow the same form ? 

— If the first of such adjectives has the first form, like QU* 
ter, the rest of at^ectives added follow the second form ; as, 
gen. sing. guteS, rotl^en, alten SBeineS ; dat. sing, gutem, ro* 
tl^eitf alten SBeine; gen. pi. guter, rotl^en, alten SCBelne. The 
recurrence of ^, nt, X is avoided for the sake of euphony, 
if the first of several adjectives stands in the second form, 
the rest take the second ; and if it stands in the third, the 
rest follow likewise the third form; as, eined guten, alten, 
ftugen ^anm^} bed guten, alten, totl^en ffiBeined. 

14. How are adjectives declined when preceded by the 
personal pronouns, the possessives and the indefinite fein 
no, i)lel much, ttjenlg few, little, mel^t more ? — According 
to the second form ; as, id^ armer ^ann I poor man ; bu 
gute (Jrau thou good wife ; mlt armen Wlann to me poor 
man ; nieinem elgenen *&aufe to my own house ; fein el^rll^et 
SP^ann no honest man. So likewise when several adjectives 
follow one another; as, be in guter, alter, el^rllc^er SSater thy 
jgood, old, honest father. 

15. How are adjectives declined when they follow bet* 
{enige that, berfelbe the same, biefer this, jenet that, jieber 
every, fo^er such, welder who, atte all, 6eibe both ? — After 
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the third fonn ; as, biefet Huge ^ann this pnident man ; 
blefer alU, BraJoe ^lann this old, brave man. 

16. May one say as well aUt gute !P2enf^en as aQe gU' 
ten SKenfid^en? — After atle all, mand^e many, etll^e and 
einige some, the nom. andaccus. pi. may end in e instead of 
en, but the other cases follow the rule ; as, atle uBrige ftembe 
®dfle famen an all the other strange guests arrived. 

17. Why do we say in the dative armen, angenel^men, 
instead of atmem, angenel^mem, from arm poor, angenel^m 
pleasant ? — For the sake of euphony n is used instead of 
m in the dative to avoid the recurrence of m in adjectives 
ending in m. 

18. When are ijiel much, wentg little, mel^r more, inde- 
clinable } — They are not decHned before singular nouns, 
but are declinable before plural nouns ; as, ^iel ®elb, ioiele 
Ainber. 

19. How are ac^ectives declined when they are changed 
into substantives ? — Their declension with the article is the 
same as if they were ac^ectives ; as, bet SBeife the wise man, 
bie 9Setn?anbte the female relation. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 

1. What is meant by comparison ? — Comparison is the 
altering of. the quality into more or less, or marking the 
different degrees of it. 

2. How many degrees of comparison are there ? — There 
are reckoned commonly three degrees of comparison, the 
positive, the comparative and the superlative. 

8. What is the positive ? — It is the first state of the 
adjective expressing the quality simply without any increase 
or diminution ; as, flolj proud, ttjelfe wise. 

4. What is the comparative degree ? — The degree into 
which the positive state of the adjec^w^ Sa awsskS^^w^ Na.- 
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creased or decreased, and it is formed by adding x or e¥; 
as, jloljet prouder, m\\tx wiser. 

5. Is the comparative degree of ^oUtommtn perfect made 
^oOfommcner ? — The e of the syllable preceding the ending 
of the comparative, may be dropped in conversation and 
verses. Thus &om ftd;er safe, may be formed ^txtx and 
fleeter safer. 

6. What is the superlative degree ? — The superlative 
degree increases or diminishes the positive to the utmost 
degree and is formed by adding to the end of the positive 
ftc or efie; as, bet jioljejic the proudest, bet njeifefie the 
wisest. 

7. Mention the comparative and superlative degrees of 
fejl firm, ^djlant slender, gal^m tame, fanft soft, Blau blue. 

8. When an adjective is nsed adverbially, how is the 
superlative formed ? — By putting a ni before the word and 
adding n to the termination of the superlative ; as, am loeU 
fcflcn wisest, am jioC^eften proudest. 

9. Do any adjectives change their vowels in the com- 
parative and superlative ? — Most monosyllable adjectives 
change the vowels a, 0^ u into a, 5, u in the comparative and 
superlative ; as, gtob coarse, gt56er, ber^toBjle ; alt old, alter, 
i)et dttefie. 

10. Some adjectives form in English their comparison 
irregularly, and so they do in German. What is the com- 
parative and superlative of gut good, ijiel much, tofe bad ? — 
S5e||er better, mej^r more, fd^Iimmer worse ; bet Bejie the best, 
ttx meljle the most, bet fc^Ummfle the worst. But 66fe forms 
also ibitXf bet t)5fefie. 

11. What is the comparative and superlative of iaVo 
soon, getn willing^ ]^o^ high ? — ^i)ix sooner, am el^ejien ihe 
soonest ; lietet more willing, bet liebjie the most willing ; 
i^ol^et higher, bet l^od^jie the highest. 

Jj^, The comparatives and eu]^t\a\»ive& oi «j%!C^ve& are 
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declinable ; and in what manner are they declined ? -~ 
Their declension follows that of the positive. 

13. Decline ein dltettr S^aun an older man, bet AUefte 
fRann the oldest man ; eine (effete 9tau a better woman, He 
iejle Stau the best woman ; ein iungeteS Jtinb a younger 
child, ba6 iungfie Jttnb the youngest child. 

Construction of Adjectives in Sentences. 

1 . Is the adjective to be repeated when more than one 
noun fbll'ow ? — * It is, like the article, to be repeated when 
its termination does not agree with ail following nouns ac- 
cording to their numbers and genders. 

2. What do we say for: good tables, pens and glasses ?— • 
@ute ^ift^e^ Sfebern unb ®Ufer ; gute is not repeated because, 
it may be used for the nom. and accus. masc. fem. and 
neut. of the plural. 

3. What is the German of: a young man and woman ?• 
— (&in lunger !Diann unb elne {unge 8frau; Jung is repeated 
because jiunger agrees not in gender with 9tau. 

4. What is the German of: he bought a large house 
and garden ? — (^ faufte ein gto^d <@aud unb einen gro^en 
®atten. Here gto^ is repeated because ein groped does not 
agree in gender with ©arten. 

5. What case requires the adjective in German when of 
or with follow the English adjective ? — Generally the 
genitive, which in this case is mostly placed at the end of 
the sentence ; as, i^ Bin beg 8e[en8 iifcetbrufflg I am weary of 
(wearied with) reading ; er iji Slater Sreunbfd^aft unwiirbig 
he is unworthy of your friendship. 

6. What case use the Germans when the English ad- 
jective has to orfor after it, expressed or understood ? — 
The dative ; as, bad ift mit nac^tl^eilig unb fd;dblid^ that is 
hurtful and disadvantageous to me ; \)tx ^^'^xy. V^Xsw^'^SV^^'a 
dprtricl^ the bod ib Uke (to) the fattier •, \>Vt\t ^x\i^\\ K^ \^^ 
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fhx einen ^ann, aitx ^^xott fbx ein Stint this labour is easy 
for a man, but difficult for a child ; ed ifl mit beutti^ it is 
clear to me ; ed ifl i^m etn?ad Teid^ted it is easy for him; bad 
ifl mit ju ^0^ unb ju \^wn that is too high and too difficult 
for me. 

7. Is the termination and sign of the genitive sometimes 
altogether dropped ? — ^We may say, citt ©lag ftlfd^ed SBaffer 
a glass of fresh water, cin Xro^jfcn 8Beln a drop of wine, tt 
l^at ein «&aud ^otl (or ^olt ^on) ®eTb unb @ut he has a house 
fbll of money and goods. 

8. What is the German for, he is sick in mind, not in 
body ? — @r Ifl firan! am ©emiitl^e, nid^t am Sibx)ptt. When 
in Enghsh the quality of a thing is expressed by an acyec- 
tive, which is followed by the preposition in without an 
article before the subsequent substantive, the in is to be 
rendered in German by am. 

9. What is the German for, from one end to the other ? 
— 9Son ein em ©nbe gii bem anbem. In German the nu- 
merical adjective ein cannot be omitted. 

10. What word is introduced in German for the Enghsh 
than following the comparative ? — ^Stte ; and we say, et ifl 
reiser aU id} he is richer than I. Formerly, benn was also 
in use, but now it occurs only in solemn speaking and 
verses. 

11. What word do the Germans use after the superla- 
tive when the Enghsh use of or among? — SSon or mittx, 
with the dative ; as, er ifl bet gelefittefle unter or »on aHen 
he is the most learned of or among all. 

Numerals. 

1. What express numerals ? — They express numbers. 

2. How are they divided ? — ^Into cardinal, ordinal, par- 
titsve, proportional, distributive, and co\^ec^\^«. 
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: 8. Which are the cardmal numberty and why ne they 
80 called ? — They are tin or eined one, jtpei two» brei three, 
J^iet four, etc. Cardinal numbers mean principal numbers, 
^m the Latin cardo a hinge ; upon them the others hu^ 
as it ware. 

4. How may they be divided ?>— As the En^h nume- 
rals, to whom the German numbers are much similar, so 
the English numbers may be divided into primitive and 
derivative. Primitive cardinal numbers are the units eini 
one to gel^n ten, l^nbett hundred, rttu SRlKion a milhon; 
derivative either by termination or composition are the re- 
maining; as, breiflid thirty, ))ie¥jid forty, etn uab brri^ig 
one and thirty, or thirty-one, etc. 

5. In English we say. one and thirty or] thirty-one ; do 
the Germans also say as well, tnrcif ig da as eitt unb bteifKg ? 
— ^In compound numbers the Germans put the smaller 
always first, and therefore never say brei^ig ein, i^injig da, 
instead of tin unb ^etjig forty one, etc. 

6. Are all numeral nouns pronounced as written or 
printed ? — Tliere are a few which admit of a double pro- 
nunciation, viz., eilf eleven, is more generally pronounced 
elf; ^itxitf)n fourteen, as iDitjel^n with the t short; bierjig 
forty, as bit jig with the t short ; fielbenjel^n seventeen, as 
fle6gel||n ; flefcen jig seventy, as jlcB jig. They may, however, 
also be pronounced as printed : still the other contraetmg 
pronunciation is so general, that even in printed works the 
forms fleBjel^n, f^^^j^d ^re frequently seen, and flefitel^b rix 
and a half, is perhi^s never printed fleBcntel^arB. 

7. What is the genitive and dative of jtoei and brei ?— - 
Gen. jYoeier, bteiet, dat. ivotitn, bveiem The genitive is, how- 
ever, often supplied by bon of; as, er ifl Sef!(er bon fnd 
«^ufent is more generally said than er i^ Se(t|e¥ fOHkt 
«&du[er he is possessor of two houses. 

8. Does the cardinal number )ti}eiadxxatc&\!&a«^^BiSGi^^^ 
In modem German goni is used for aU g!&iDjdjsta«\>^Vses&ss^. 
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they said, masc. fntm SR&nner^ fern, jtvo Stauen, nent. fcoA 

9. Which are the ordinal numbers, and why are they so 
called ? — ^They are ber erjie the first, ber gweite the second, 
brr btitte the third, etc. They are called ordinal numbers 
because they express the order of things with respect to 
numbers. 

10. In what manner are they formed ? — By adding te 
to the cardinal number, except bet erjle^ not ber einfle; 
bet britte the third, not ber breite. After the number nine- 
teen, jle is added ; as, bet J)t?an}ig{le the twentieth. 

11. How is bet funfgel^nte pronounced ? — ^It may be, and 
is correctly, pronounced as spelt ; but more generally, it is 
pronounced as bet fuf jefinte with the n short. 

12. Are these ordinal numerals declinable ? — They may 
be declined in all the three forms of adjectives ; as, }n?etter 
second, ein jn?eitet a second, bet jtoette the second. 

13. How do you translate, " this is the one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-first year, a. d." ? — 8Bit l^aben (or e0 
Ifl) ba0 taufenb ad^t fiunbett unb eln unb fun jlgjie Sal^t, n. S. ©• 
In compound numbers only the last assumes the form of an 
ordinal. 

14. What are pcertitive numbers ? — ^Words' which express 
any part of a quantity. 

15. In what manner are they formed ? — By a composi- 
tion of the ordinal numbers with the words fyitb half, and 
5£l^eU part ; as, btittel^arb two and a half, ^ittUtfali four and 
a half, bag brittfiell or bet btltte ^eil the third or the third 
part, bag gunftl^eil the fifth or fifth part. 

16. What other form is there for bag Dttttl^lT, bag 
gfftttftl^eil ?— We say as well, bag 5)rittel, bag Srunftel, by 
adding an I to the ordinal, making the last syllable tti, 
which is only a contraction of ^dl part. 

2 7, What are proportional numbers ? — Words which 
express a comparative relation oi one o\i^fe<^.\» «sasiQs^ssK,v» 
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words which denote a certain degree of any quality com- 
pared with something else. 

18. How are they formed ? — By adding fad^ or fdttig to 
the cardinal numbers ; as, einfad^ single, jn>eifad^ double, 
](|unbertfad^ centuple, or jtveifdltig twofold, l||unbertf&Itig hun-. 
dredfold. But instead of einfad^ in modem German is not 
said einfditig, though it was in use formerly, because dn* 
fftltig means also silly, which is now its only signification. 

19. Is there another form in use for jwclfa(j^ ? — ^We say 
as well, gtoiefad^. 

20. Which are fhe distributive numbers, and why are 
they so called ? — ^They are so called because they express a 
dealing out of portions, and are erjlend firstly, jtpeiten^ 
secondly, etc. 

21. What other forms are in use for etfteng, and how 
are they to be explained? — ^We say also, erjllid^ and jum 
ttftttu (ErflenS is formed by the dative case of the ordinal 
number, as it is declined ydth the definite article, and the 
addition of d. (Etjllid^ is formed Hke the ac^ectives in lid^.. 
Q\xm etjien, jum jweiten, u. f. no., are nothmg but the dative 
cases of the ordinal numbers (declined with the definite 
article) agreeing with the substantive $Ia^ (place ®telte). 
which is imderstood, and governed by the preposition jit* 

22. How is the succession of portions expressed by dis- 
tributive numbers ? — ^We say gwei unb jwel two and two, or 
two by two; btei unb brei chr^e and three ; jie eind, jie ptd, 
it brei one, two, three at a time. 

23. What termination is used to denote the same sort 
of thing, or a variety of things of the same kind? — ^The 
termination eriei is added to the cardinal numbers ; as, ein» 
etiei of one sort, jttjeletlei of two sorts, breierlei ©d^ul^e, XinU 
or !&inte, Sdnbet three sorts of shoes, ink, ribbons : the 
syllable lei admits of no declension. 

24. Is the termination lel added ouXj \» xisfls&^wikX — ^i^ 
IB added also to pronouns ; a&, tQtl(S)tt\^V -H^VskS^a. wsi\.^^^^K^^ 

hi 8uch sort, man^txUi many a aott, ttVxwcWv xkft ^^-i^* 
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25. Instead of aOertei we hear ako aOerl^anb i which k 
to he preferred ? ^Uerfianb is vulgar and to he avoided, 
thongh it is sometimes heard in conversation. 

26. Which are the collective nnmhers, and why so called ? 
— ^Iliey are so called hecause they comprehend in the singular 
a multitude ; as, ein ^actx a pair, a few, ein S^l^enb the ten, 
dn I)tt|enb a dozen, ein ®c^O(f threescore, or sixty. The 
word eine fDtonbel a fifteen, is not in general use and rather 
provincial. 

27. How do you translate once, tmce, thrice? — @hl 
9^1^ jn^i fSftal, brei WlaL The English word time is to he 
expressed hy 9)^at or moX, when these wends are used in 
c<miposition with other words and as numbers. Thus like* 
wise, man^mal many a time, oftmal oftentimes, etc. 

28. Which spelling is best, ein ^ftol or citttttol?— We 
write ein Wlal in distinguishing a single repetition from more ; 
as, et t^t ed nnr ein ^al, nid^t pcd Wtal, ni^t brei fffloil he 
did it but once, not twice, nor thrice. But we write einmal 
as one wOTd when it is an adverb, meaning one day ; as, 
£a^ itnd tote WUn^^tn leBen, bie einmal alt werben, nnb 
xtAd^ ed bad gt5f te aUet Uebel fein tvinrbe^ il^e ))erf(o{{enen 
Salute nut nad^ ^otl^eiten ju Beted^nen let us live as men 
who are one time (one day) to grow old, and to whom it 
will be the most dreadful of all evils to count their past 
years only by follies . 

29. Which is the more correct ortiiography, ein SSHtal or 
ein ^a% oftmal or oftmal^l?— It is more correct to write 
ein 9)^al, because S^al^l signifies meal, repast. 

30. How is ^al used in multiplying ? — (Sin Wtat eind ifi 
eind once one is erne, jn^ei ^al ptiti ifl ^ier twice two are 
four, brei Wal brei i^ nenn three times three are nine. 

IV. PRONOUNS (gurworter). 
i. What are pronouns? — Pronouns are words used 
instead of nouns to avoid tlie Te^^^ktvm q& ^QcA^B^Xlst\ <^ 
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i(^ fenne Sol^ann, et Ifl bet iefle gfteunb, tpel^en id^ Befij^e 

I know John, he is the best firiend I poBsesfl. 

2. How many kinds of pronouns are there ? — Six, name) j 
personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, 
and indefinite. 

Pbrsonal Pronouns. 

1. How man J personal pronouns are there ? — In German 
as in English there are five, viz. for the 

1st pers. sing, i^ I 1st pers. plur. voir we 

2nd ,, bu thou 2nd „ ifft you 

3rd „ er, fie, ed he, she, it Srd ,, f{e they 

2. Decline the first person. What is, I, of me, etc., we, 
of us, etc. 

3. Decline the second person. What is, thou, of thee, 
etc., you, of you, etc. 

4. Decline the third person. What is, he', of him, etc., 
she, of her, etc., it, of it, etc., they of them, etc. 

5. What are reciprocal pronouns ? — Personal pronouns 
which have added feI6fi self; as, sing, i^ felfifl I myself, 
voir fettjl ourselves, bu felBjl thyself, i^x felfcfi yourselves, 
er feI6jl himself, fie fclBjl herself, ed fcI6fi itself; plur. fie 
felBfl themselves. . 

6. What is the use of these reciprocal pronouns? — ^They 
are used with reflective verbs to express what we do our- 
selves; as, id^ felBfl fleibe mi6} an I dress myself; also to 
give strength to an assertion ; as, et felBfl ga6 es mit he 
himself gave it me. They are also called compound or 
emphatic pronouns. 

7. What pronoun is used in addressing a single person 
(or more than one person) whom we wish to treat with 
respect, equals in respectable society, or superiors ? — ^The 
pronoun of the third person plural, @ie, and when the pos- 
sessive pronoun is wanted, ^t)Xf Slater. 

S^ What IB therefore the Germssi tot \ 'Vuk^^'^^'^^^e^'c?^^^:^ 

1 3 
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the letter ? have you seen your Mend ? is it your hat ? is 
it yours? — ^aUn Sic ben Sticf gcfcS^icBen? f)aim @ie 
Sl^rett Sreuttb gefel^? Iji t^ 3l^r ^nt^ Ijl e« S^ret or t>tt 

9. What is the familiar way of addressing brothers, 
sisters, parents, and intimate friends generally ? — ^They are 
addressed in the second person singular, bU; tidn, beiner ; as, 
lieBe ©^wejler, bu f}a^ beinc $flid^t getl^on dear sister, thou 
hast done thy duty. 

10. How do you address in German servants and those 
who are in humble circumstances generally ? — In the third 
person singular; but male servants are, by gentlemen, 
though not by ladies, usually addressed in the second per- 
son singular; as, S^arle ^at fie bag '^anbtu^ gel^olt Mary, 
have you fetched the towel; Sol^attn (tinge tt, or 3o^anit 
(tinge (bu) mlt SBaffet John, bring me some water. 

Possessive Pronouns. 

1. What" are possessive pronouns ? — Possessive pronouns 
are called those which denote possession or property ; as, 
bie$ t{l me in 9Bu^ this is my book. 

2. How are they divided ? — In conjunctive and relative. 

3. What are coiyunctive possessive pronouns? — Those 
which are joined to substantives, with which they must 
agree, in gender, number, and case. 

4. What are relative possessive pronouns ? — ^Words that 
refer or relate to some nouns used in the former part of 
the same sentence, or understood, and with which they 
must agree in gender, number, and case. 

5. Which are the coiyunctive possessive pronouns? — 
What is, 7»y, thy, Ms, etc. 

6. What are the conjunctive possessive pronouns de-: 
clined like ? — They are declined like the article ein a, in the 

amgular, and like the elective QuU ^oo^,m>()ck&'^\a^. 
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7. Decline mein Srubet my brother. What is, of my 
brother, to my brother, my brothers, etc. ? 

8. Dedine meine ®(i^t9efler my sister. What is, of iaj 
sister, to my sister, my sisters, etc. ? 

9. Decline mein SBud^ my book. What is, of my book, 
to my book, my books, etc. ? 

10. What is, thy brother, thy sister, thy book, thy 
brothers, thy sisters, thy books ? — 

11. What is, his J her, its, our, your (euer, eure, and in 
addressmg persons 3^, S^te), their (il^r, il^tc)? — 

12. Is there any difference between 3l^ir and il^? — ^The 
pronoon 3l^t is written with a capital letter in addressing 
persons ; as, i{l ed 3fyc «&ut- is it your hat ? and il^t is spelt 
when it is used in reference to persons spoken of, as, {le 
t)erIor Ojit ®elb she lost her money, 0)u <Kinber flnb geflorben 
her children died. 

13. Is the Enghsh coi^junctive possessive pronoun always 
expressed in German ? — In German the article with the 
personal pronoun in the dative or accusative is often used 
instead of the possessive pronoun, chiefly when parts of the 
human body are spoken of; as, i^ 'ovcixanntt mir ben ^^inger 
I burnt my finger. 

14. Which are the relative possessive pronouns ? — S)er 
Qteinige mine, ber beinige thine, bet feinige lus, etc., or meiner^ 
belner, feiner. 

16. What are they declined like? — Those to which the 
definite article is prefixed are declined like ber gute ; the 
others, as meinet/ like gutet, gute, guted. 

1 6. What is the German for : his fi*iend and mine, of 
his Mend and mine, to his friend and mine ; her brother 
and thine ; my wife and his ; my sister and his ; your mo- 
ther and mine ; his father and thine ? — 
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Dbmonstratiyb Pronouns. 

1 . What are demonstrative pronouns ? — They are nsed 
in pointing out the things or persons spoken of. 

2. Which are the demonstrative pronouns ? — ®iefer, 
blcfc, ble[cg this 5 Jenet, {ene, {eneS that ; fold^er, fold^c, foT^ 
such ; ber, bie, bad that; bericnlge, bieienlge, baSienige he that; 
berfetbe, blefelbe, bajfelbe the same. 

3. In what manner is the article bet, bi<, bad distinguished 
from the pronoun demonstrative ber, bie, bad ? — When bet, 
bie, bad are employed as demonstrative pronouns, they must 
be pronounced with greater emphasis, and are often fol- 
lowed by ba, ^itt, bott; as, bet SKenfti^ ifl weife, xotl<i)tt 
tugenbl^aft lebt that man is wise who lives virtuously; bet 
Wlann (or bet Wlann bott, ba, l^iet) f)ai ed gefogt this man (or 
this man there, here) said it. 

4. What is the gen. sing, of the demonstr. pronoun bet? 

— In the masc. and neuter it may be beff, be^ or beffen/ and 
in the gen. fem. sing, bet or betett. But beffen and beten are 
preferable. 

5. What is the gen. plur. of the demonst. pronoun bet? 

— ©et, betet or beten. But betet has for the harshness of 
sound become obsolete. 

6. Decline biefet SBein this wine. What is: of this wine, 
to this wine, etc. ? — 

7. Decline foTd^e ^tn^t such fruit. What is: of such 
fruit, to such fruit etc. ? — 

8. Decline Jened S^abd^en. What is : of that girl, to 
that girl, etc. ? — 

9. In English you say: those are my friends; but in 
German we say: bied {Inb meine Sfteunbe. What is the rule ? 
— ^The neuters of biefet, jenet, bet, viz., blefed, {ened, bad, may 
be used absolutely, i. e. without any noun, answering the 
Prench ceci, cela, ce. 

10. What 18 the German for; tJwaVa ^Xiemwi-, «x^\S&fisfc 
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the men? — S)ie« iji Ut Wann; jlnb bie^ (notbiefe) bit 
SHanntt ? 

1 1. Sometimes the demonBtrative article is used instead 
of the name of a person. As for instance what is the Ger- 
man for : messengers were sent for Lord such a one, or 
Lord so and so ? — SBoten vouxUn gefanbt an Sorb ben unb 
btn. 

Relatitb Pronouns* 

1 . What do you mean by relative pronouns ? — Relative 
pronoims are words, that refer or relate to an antecedant, 
i. e. to some substantive used in the former part of the 
former sentence. 

2. Which are they ? — The relative pronouns are : wcl* 
^er, xotl^t, weld^cfi who, which or that ; ber, bie, bad who, 
which or that ; vott who, he who; waS what, that, which. 

8. How is ttjeld^ct, treld^e/ wcld^cd declined? — Like an 
adjective of the first form, like gutet* 

4. In what differs the declension of the relative ber, bie, 
ba9 from the declension of the demonstrative ? — The gen. 
sing, of the relative is only bejfcit, bercU/ bejfcn; and the geni- 
tive plural only berett ; the dative plural only benen. 

5. What is whose, to whom, whom, in German ? — 
SBeffen, xctm, njm. 

6. Is there any difference in the use of the relatives votU 
(f^tt and bet ? — They are generally used promiscuously ; as, 
bie JMnber, wel^e (or ble) itnten ftjielcn. But a) the relative 
bet, bie, bad should never be used before the article in the 
same gender, and when it can be mistaken for the article ; 
as, et ttj^^lte ben SWann, bet (better votl6^tt) bet nd^fie war 
he chose the man who was the nearest ; biefe <i@anblung, bie 
(better wel^e) Steunbfi^aft unb K^tlfteutl^um geileten this 
action, which friendship and Christendom command, b) On 
the contrary, bet; bie, bad is preferred after the first and «e- 
cond personal pronouns, when tYiey «cfe t«^^'B^^\ ^>^* ^^n 



bet i^ ed gtauBte I who believed it; bu, bet bu ed glaubji; 
wit, ble voir eg glauBteti; ll^r, ble ll^r eg glauBtet. 

7. How is tret used ? — 5Ber stands for berjenige, voiKf^tt, 
and refers to indefinite persons ; as, Yver mt(^ lieBt, Toitb ed 
ti^Utt he who loves me, will do it. 

8. How is ttjaS used ? — 9Ba8 stands for baSjiettige, votU 
(ijt^f is applied only to indefinite things, and can never refer 
to an antecedentarum ; as, bag <§aug, tt)el^eg (or bag, bat 
not tvag) i(i) befl^e the house which I possess. 

9. How do you translate : whatever it may be — ^whoever 
may have said so ? — 2Bag eg aud^ feitt maQ — ttjer eg auti^ 
gefagt l^aBen mag. Ever is rendered in these cases by 
au^f or also by immer. 

10. Is the adverb voo also used in Gennan instead of a 
relative pronoun, as we use where in English ? -— • In Germaa. 
we say, bleg Iji bet Dxi, voo (an trel^em) i^ ju BleiBen benfe 
this is the place, where (in which) I intend to remain ; bieg 

ip ble geber, womlt (mlt trelt^et) i^ ju [(^reiBen gebenle this 
is the pen wherewith (with which) I intend to write. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

1. What are the interrogative pronouns? — Pronouns 
ere called interrogative, by which a question is asked. 

2. Which are the interrogative German pronouns ? — 
SBer who, wag what, welder, wel^e, ttjett^eg which, wag flir 
elnet; elite, eineg what, i. e. what sort of, tvag fur what. 

3. How differ von, voai, and ml^tt, votl^f u^elc^eg in their 
use ? — SBer and tvag are never joined to nouns in asking 
questions ; when a noun immediately follows, welder, weld^^ 
ml^t^f wag f&t eln, eine, eineg, or wag fur must be used.. 

4. What difference is there between wag fiir eitt and wag 
fht finer? — The former is used with, the latter without a 
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6. How is mof fftr einer declined ? — Only the word dnrr 
is declined ; voa$ fax remaining the same. 

6. What means properly f&r ? — It is a preposition 
meaning^. 

7. What is the German for : what woman is this ? — - 

©ad fftr elne Srau Ifl ble« ? 

8. How is to be translated: what difference is there ?^ 
ffiad fftr eln Unterf^leb Ifi ba ? 

9. What is the German for : what money is that ? -^ 

Iffio^ f&r ©elb ift bad ? or m^ ifl bad fitr ®elb? 



Ikdbfinitb Pronouns. 

1. Why are the indefinite pronouns so called? — In- 
definite pronouns are so called, because they do not define 
any particular person or thing. 

2. How may they be divided ? — Into numeral; as, einer 
one, feiner no one, none ; and distributive^ as, j;eber each, 
every, Semanb somebody, ettvad something, etc. 

3. What is the dative of Semanb and Jllemanb? — It may 
in this case take en, or remain unaltered. 

4. What is the accusative of these pronouns ? — ^The ac- 
cusative is like- the nominative. 

5. How do you english the indefinite pronoun man?— 
^an is used only in the third person singular, and is eng- 
lished by one, it, men, people, we, they ; as, ntan muff 
wiffen we ought to know, man glauBt it is believed, we 
believe, they, people, or men believe. 

6. How do you translate : he is some twenty years old? 
— (Sx Ifl einige jwanjig Sal^re alt, or better, jnjangigunb einigc 
3a^e alt. 

7 . How do you translate : they state his name to be 
Cook something? — @le fogen feln SHauu \d ^^ <txa<j& ^s^U► 
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'. 8. How do yoa translate : I paid somewhere between 
twenty and twenty-five sovereigns? — 3^ Bejol^lte etteod 
jtoifti^tt stoanjig unb funf unb jwanjig ©oi^eretgnd. 



V, VERBS (3eitttj5rter). 

1 . "What is a verb ? — A verb is a word whose principal 
use is to signify the affirmation or the judgment which we 
make of things ; or, the verb is a word, which signifies 
to be, to do, or to suffer, 

2. How do you know a verb ? — By placing the pronouns 
personal before it : if it be a verb it will be good sense ; as 
i^ gelfie I walk, bu Ubt^ thou praisest, rr liefet he reads. 

3. How are verbs divided? — ^They are divided in a) aux- 
iliary and principal ; b) in regular and irregular v^s. 

4. What is meant by the conjugation of a verb ? — ^The 
regular combmation and arrangement of its differences. 

5. In what consist these differences? — In the several 
terminations acceding to the number, persons, moods^ and 
tenses. 

6. What is the mood of a verb ?— That particular fcxnn 
of a verb which shows the manner in which the action, 
passion, or being is represented ; or, the mood consists in 
the change which the verb undergoes to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir* 
cumstances of action. 

7. How many moods are there ? — Five : the indicative, 
the subjunctive, the conditional, the imperative and the 
infinitive. 

8. What is a tense ? — ^The distinction of time in a verb. 

9. How many times are there ? — ^The present, imperfect^ 
perfect, pluperfect, first and second future. 

10. Which are called simple t^nse^"^ — -"CV^^ ^t«««o5L veA 
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the imperfect, because in them the helpmg verbs are i^ot 
used. 

11. How are the other tenses foimed ?-— The Tariations 
of the other tenses consist in the proper variations of the 
auxiliary joined to the form of infinitive or participle. 

12. Why is it easy to an English stadent to acquire a 
knowledge of the German verb ?— -The form of the verb in 
the German language is remarkably similar to that in the 
Engli^. In both languages there is but one coi\jugation ; 
in both the derivation of the tenses is the same ; in both 
there are only two simjde tenses, the present and the im- 
perfect; and in both the variations of the other tenses 
consist in the proper variations of the helping verb jcnned 
to the infinitive or past participle. 

AnxiLiART Vbrqs. 

1. What are auxiliary verbs ? — ^Those by the help of 
which the principal verbs are coi^ugated. 

2. How many auxiliary verbs are there in German ?-^ 
There are three chief auxiliaries for the formation of tenses ; 
viz., i<^ 1)abz I have, i^ (In I am, i^ trerbe I become. Then 
there are seven auxiliary or helping verbs for the formation 
of moods ; viz., i(i) muf I must, i(]^ fann I can, i(^ mag I 
may, i^ batf I dare, i^ lajfe I let, ^ njitl I will, i(!^ foil 
IshaU. 

3. Are any of them defective as are in English : I will, 
shall, ought, must, can, may, do, let ? — No, they are all 
perfect. 

4. Do the helping verbs only supply the defects of other 
verbs by going before or coming after them, and making 
the sentence thus complete? — The helpmg verbs are also 
used as principal verbs when their meaning is not dependent 
upon another verb in the infinitive or participle following ; 
as, i^ ^dbt md^n I have books, 14) ttiVU t^ \ n^^^^> ^"^ 
rH(p gewprben be ia become rich. 
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5. What 18 the proper signification of toetben ?-— It mg-^ 
nifies properly, to become, but as an auxiliary verb, in the 
formation of active and passive tenses, it answers to the 
English lam, I shall, I wiU; as, t^ wetbe loBen I shall 
praise, bu ttjlrfi loBen thou wilt praise, er wlrb loien he will 
praise, t^ n^erbe geIo(t I am praised. 

6. What is to be observed about the German verbs 
worben and njotten ? — ^The verb i^ njlll is used in German 
only to signify desire, will, or inclination. To express 
simple ^turity, the Germans use toerben, when in English 
shall is used for the first person fiiture, and toill for the 
second and third person future. 

7. From ttjrrben is derived the imperfect in two forms^ 
i^ n^urbe and i<^ tvarb ; which is preferable ? — ^The best 
usage is i^ tourbe. 

8. What is the rule for the use of gettjorbm and njorbett ? 
SBotben is used as a helping verb ; as, et i{l geloBt n^otben 
he has been praised ; the syllable ge is omitted because it 
begins the preceding word. ©en^Otben is used as a principal 
verb : et i{l flitter gen^otben he has become wiser. 

9. Which is right : i(!^ l^dtte e8 i^erfaufen fonnen I might 
have sold it, or i^ l^dtte eS Detfaufen gcf5nnt? — The true 
form of the pluperfect is, i^ l^&tte gef onnt ; but the auxiliaries 
of moods change the participle of compound tenses into the 
infinitive before another infinitive. Thus: i<d^ l^aBe xfyx 
f(3^ftei6en lajfen, not gclajfen I have caused him to write, i^ 
l^dtte eS fagen fotten, not gefottt I ought to have said it. 

10. By what is the form of the conjunctive mood gene- 
rally distinguished? — By compound vowels ; as &, id^ Wdre 
I might be, or if I were ; el/ i(^ fel I may be, or if I be ; d^ 
i(^ ffinnte if I could ; ix, i(^ wurbe feln I should be. 

11. Do the Germans also, like the English, make use of 
the auxiliary verb to do tl^un? — Anciently they did; but 
now the use of the verb tl^un as an auxiliary is found only 

Among the lower classes of t\ie ^owliJb. o^ Cj«rDB»ss^ , %sA Sa^ 
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generally conBidered a gross vulgarism ; as, id^ tl^at Ufett; 
instead of idj lof I read. 

Principal Vbrbs. 

12. What do you call principal verbs? — A principal 
verb is a verb, that, for the formation of all its tenses, does 
not want the help of auxiliaries ; as, i^ loBe I praise, id^ 
ItlbU I praised, etc. 

1 3 . How are principal verbs divided ? — In active, passive, 
neuter, compound, reflective, and impersonal. 

14. How do you know when a verb is active ? — ^A verb 
active denotes the doing of an action, and therefore sup- 
poses an agent or person who acts, or an object acted upon ; 
as, to esteem or to commend : I esteem, or I commend the 
virtuous. / is here the agent, or person who acts, and 
virtuoua the object. To read; as, we read the Scriptures ; 
to carry ; as, they carry a burthen : read and carry express 
the action, and Scriptures and burthen particularize the 
object. 

15. Why is a verb active also called transitive? — Because 
the action passes over to the object, or has an effect upon, 
some other thing ; as, I shut the book. The object an<* 
swers to the question whom? or what ? alter the verb ; as, 
Alexander conquered the Persians. 

16. What is a verb passive? — ^A verb passive denotes 
the impressions that persons or things receive when acted 
upon ; as, I am taught, it is printed, they are conquered. 
It necessarily supposes an object upon which the impression 
is made, and an agent by whom it is made ; as, the picture 
was painted by Rubens. Picture is the object, and Rubens 
is the agei^t. The object answers to the question who? or 
what ? before the verb. 

17. What is a verb neuter ?*— A. N«t\i Tkco^wt ^^s^rKrr* 
being or existing; as, I am ; andlSLem«A >a«fiDk% >ss. vot^.^ 
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p(MtQre» situation, or drcnmataace ; as, I sit, I stand, I Ik, 
I weep ; also an action which does not pass over to an 
ohject ; as, i^ gel^e I go, i^ fade I fall. 

1 8. Why is a verh neuter also called intransitive ? — ^A verb 
neuter is also called intransitive, because it expresses no action 
passing over to another object ; it has a complete signifi- 
cation in itself, and requires no noun substantive after it to 
particularise the subject ; as, to sleep, to be, to sit, to laugh. 
They cannot, from their nature, have a passive voice. 

19. By what rule may you distinguish whether a verb 
be active or neuter ? — By observing if I can place a noun, 
or the neuter pronoun it after the v^b. If I can, I know 
that the verb is active, if not, the verb must be neuter. I 
nuiy say, I eat a cake, I can eat it ; but I could not say, I 
sleep or I sit it. 

20. What are compound verbs ? — ^Verbs are called com- 
pound when they are joined with prepositions, prefixes, or 
nouns ; as, au§Ia{fen to leave out, BetDeifm to prove, xat^ 
fd^Iagen to counsel. 

21. Which verbs are called reflective? — ^We give the 
name of reflective verbs to those which have for their sub- 
ject and object the same person or thing ; as, i^ fteue mi^ 
I ngoioe, i^ feline mi^ I long. 

22. Which verbs are called impersonal? — V^bs are 
called impersonal when the agent is not known or con- 
»dered as such ; they have in their tenses only the third 
person singular, and take the indefinite pronoun ed ; as, e9 
tf)amt it thaws, ed ftkxt it freezes, ed f^eint it seems, ed 
gielBt there is. 

The proper impersonals are those which are used only in 
the impersonal form, or express the state of weather and 
the operations of nature ; as, ed tegnet it rams, ed fti^neit it 
snows, ed l^agelt it hails. But sometimes personal verbs 
Mre changed into impersonal by assuming the indefinite 
pronoun e^ it ; a», e6 fl^fdtlt mix \t Tp\eaafe^ xaa, tl> Vt<^n\. ^\&^ 
^t vexes me. ■ 
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Rboular Vbrbs. 

23. When are verbs called regular? — ^When they do 
not change the vowel of the root and take in the imperfect 
termination it, and in the participle t or et with ge before 
it ; as, lieBett; i(^ UeBe, i^ litbtt, gelieit. 

24. Why is the conjugation of the German regular verb 
easy ? — Because there is but one coigugation of regular 
verbs, whose tenses are formed in a manner most simple. 

25. Which are the principal parts of the German verb ?— 
The infinitive, the present, the imperfect, and the preterite 
participle ; as, IleBen to love, i^ IkU, i^ IleBte, gellett. 

26. What is the root of the German verb ? — ^The in- 
finitive, from which all tenses are derived and which always 
ends in e or en ; as loBett to praise. 

27. When ends the infinitive in e or in en ? — ^When this 
termination is preceded by I or r ; as, l^inbern to hinder, 
Id(!^eln to smile. 

28. How is the present formed from the infinitive ? — By 
omitting the n ; as, id^ lobt I praise, from lobtn to praise. 

29. What is further to be observed about the formation 
of the present ? — In those verbs in which I or r occurs be- 
fore the final n of the infinitive, the e preceding these 
letters is left out in the first person of the present tense ; 
as, l^ fammie, instead of i<f) fammele, from fammein to col- 
lect. 

30. How is the imperfect formed from the present J— By 
adding the termination te ; as, i(^ Io(e^ i(i) loUU, which is 
in prose contracted into id^ lotte. 

31. How is the pret. participle formed from the imper- 
fect ? — By omitting the termination e of the imp. and 
putting ge before it ; as, geloBet, contr. geloBt. 

32. In which verbs is ge omitted before the pret. parti- 
ciple ?— When the infinitive begins with the syllables Be, 
mp, mt^ et, Vn, in, or ge ; as. ttv^votVw. ^ ^qswb^'^> ^^* 

K 3 
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jweiet ; also in verbs of foreign origin terminating in tren or 
imti; as, {hibireti, jhibirt, reglercn, tegiert, and in a few 
true Gennan verbs 'of the termination ieten ; as, Bu^o^ 
IHeren to spell, Bu^ftcfbierett, 

33. How are the perfect and pluperfect tenses formed ?— ^ 
By adding the corresponding tenses of the auxiliary l^aBett 
to the preter. part ; as, i^ fjcibt geloBt I have praised, i(^ 
l^tte gtlobi I had praised : but some neuter verbs take frill 
instead of f)dbtXL 

34« How is the first fiiture formed P-^By UTeirben and the 
present infinitive ; as, i(i; tt^etbe Uim I shall praise. 

35. How is the second future fcnnoied ? — By n^etben and 
the preter. infinitive ; as, i^ Yverbe geloBt i)abm I shall have 
praised. 

36. How is the passive voice farmed ? — By the auxiliary 
verb loerbett added to the preterite participle ; as, i(]^ loerbe 
^eloBt I am praised, x(i) n?urbe geloBt I was praised, etc. 

Irregular Verbs. 

37. What verbs are called irregular? — ^Thosc whidi 
<diange their radical vowels and do not form the imperfect 
and participle as does the verb loBen. 

38. Are there many irregular verbs? — Most of the 
German verbs are regular. The number of German and 
English irregular verbs is nearly equal, and the irregularity 
in the English verbs often directs us* to the irregularity in 
the German verbs. 

39. Into how many classes may the irregular verbs be 
divided ? — Into foiu*, according to the deviations from the 
regular terminations and vowels. 

40. What verbs comprise the first class ? — ^Those which 
in the imperfect and participle have regular terminaticms 
with irregular vowels or diphthongs ; as, nennm to name, 
l^ mnne, id^ nannte, gcnannt ; burfen to dare, id^ barf, id^ 

tmfte, flet>iir|Tt. 
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41. 'Which verbs are of the second dasB? — ^Thosewhich^ 
m the imperfect and participle, have both iiregtdar termi* 
nations and vowels or diphthongs, but regular vowels in 
€iie present; as, Bei^en to bite, it^ Ui^, Uif Uf, 9^^f!^n; 
IjtUn to lift, i(!^ 1)tU, tti^ l^o(, grl^oBm. 

42. What verbs constitate the third class? — Those 
which, in the imperfect and participle, have inregular ter* 
minations, also in the present participle irregular vowels, 
but regnlar vowels or diphthongs in the imperfect; as, 
Blafen to blow, i(!^ Mafe, i^ Hie^, geBIafen -, l^i^ to be called, 
i^ l^if e, i<ii ^^% gel^^n. 

43. Which verbs belong to the fourth dass ? — Those 
which, in the imperfect and participle, have irregular ter- 
minations with irregular vowels or diphthongs in the present ^ 
imperfect and participle ; as Bergen to conceal, i<^ Berge, i<^ 
iat%, geBorgen; geBdren to bring forth, i<^ geBdre, i(^ geBar, 
geBoren, 

44. Is there any general rule to form the pret. participle 
of irregular verbs ? Whenever the imperfect ends with te, 
the part, ends with t, and where the imperfect does not end 
with Ut the part, ends in en; as, benfen to think, i^ benfe, 
idf bad^te, gebati^t ; Binben to tie, id} Blnbe, i^ Banb, geBunben. 

45. What is to be observed about those which, in the 
imperfect and part, change the long vowel into a short 
one ? — They double the final radical consonant, and change 
b into t ; as, fc^telfen to grind, l^ f^leifer id^ ft^Iiff, gefd^Ilffen ; 

' leiben to suffer, Id^ leibe, i^ litt, gelitten. 

46. What is to be observed about those verbs which, in 
the imperfect and part, change the short vowel into a long 
one ? — They drop one of the radical consonants ; as, fommen 
to come, Id^ tarn, gefommen 3 Wtten to pray, Id) Bltte, i^ Bat, 
geBeten. 

47. How is the coiyimctive mood of the imperf. formed ? 
— By changing the three vowels a, 0, U, into d, 0, fi# and 
adding' e whenever the imp. of the Vn^caXSw^ «is^ ^«^t^ "^ 
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ponsonant ; as, tl^un to do, i^ t^ait i^ tl^dte ; UtQ/tn to bend, 
i^ io^, id^ ib^t} tragen to bear, i^ trug^ i^ ttuge; benfen 
to think, i^ bad^te, id) bdd^te. 

48. What is to be observed about those verbs which 
have both an active and intransitive signification ? — ^They 
are regular as actives, and irregular as intransitives ; as, 
rrfci^recfen to frighten, cr erfi^redte ml^, i^ wurbe etfd^retft, 
l^ erf^raf, l^ lin erf^roden. 

49. What is to be observed about some verbs which 
have both a physical and figurative sense ? — ^They are regu- 
lar in the physical sense, and irregular in the figurative; 
as, Beivegen to move and to persuade, er Betregte bie <&anb he 
moved the hand, er ^at bie ^anb iettjegt, et ienjcgte mi^ he 
persuaded me, er f)at mi^ Betrogen, 

50. How is fragen conjugated ? — ^The best authors make 
it regular, and write bu fragjl, er fragt, not bu frdgfi, er frdgt ; 
i^ fcagte, not frug, gefragt, not gefrageti, 

51. Which is irregular, mal^Ien to grind, or malen to 
paint } — Wlaf)Un to grind, having the participle gemal^len ; 
but the participle of malen to paint, is gemalt painted. 

62. How is fenbett to send, coiyugated ? — 3^ fenbe, i^ 
fanbte, gefanbt. The imperf. i^ fanbte and the part, gefanbt 
are more used by good authors than l^ fenbete and gefenbet. 
But fenbete is used as the conjunctive of the imperfect. 

Nbuter Verbs. 

53. Have all neuter verbs only an intransitive signifi- 
cation ? — Some expressive of an action occur as impersonal 
verbs in the passive form ; as, eS wirb baijon gerebet it is 
spoken of, eg warb geft)ieU. 

54. Are there intransitives from which transitives have 
been formed ? — Prom fallen to fall, descends fdtten to fell ; 
from loerfd^wlnben to vanish, Jjerft^wenben to waste; from 
fl^en to sit, fe^en to place ; from flie^en to flow, fKpen to 

make £ow. 
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55. With what auxiliary are they coi^jiigated ? — Either 
with l^olben or fein^ 

56. When are they coi\jiigated with ^aitti} — ^When they 
express simple physical actions without reference to a place, 
the completion of an action or a state, and a contmued 
state whether of motion or of rest ; as, id^ ffaU gejlttevt I 
have trembled, bet Saum i)at audgeHftl^t the tree has 
finished blowing, i^ ^aU gefi^Iafen I have slept. 

57. When are they coijngated with felit ? — ^When they 
denote a transition into any state, or a motion with refbr- 
ence to the manner and place oi the motion ; as, er i^ ge» 
ftotUn he has died, i^ bin gefolgt I have followed. 

58. Why do we say ble ®rbe ift geftorm the earth is 
frozen, but rt 1^ at ble ganje ffladfi gefroren? — Verbs expres- 
sive of motion take fein when place or space is referred to, 
and f^aim with reference to time or manner ; as, i^ bin tiad^ 
9Binbfot geritten I have been riding to Windsor, i^ .l^obe 
ba9 $P{trb gttitten I have ridden that horse, tt i)at fel^r ^djU^t 
geritten he has been riding very badly. 

, 59. Why do we say tio\x finb gelaufen we have run, but 
bad Saf l^at gelaufen tlie cask has run ? — Some verbs ex- 
pressive of motion require fein, when taken in the proper 
sense ; and l^aben in the figurative sense. 

60. What auxiliary do neuters take when they are used 
as reflective or reciprocal verbs ? — They tUen take l^aben; 
as, er ^ai {!d^ arm gef:))ielt he has become poor by gambling, 
er ]^ f{^ fran! getrunfen he has become ill by drinking, er 
]^t ^(tj gut geflanben he has had a good income. 

Compound Vbrbs. 

61. H:)w are they generally conjugated ? — ^They gene- 
rally follow the coi^ugation of the simple verbs, some of 
which are regular, others irregular. 

62. How many divisions of compound verbs are there ? 
— TVo; viz,, separable and in»ep«N3b\e coxdlY5«sl\^^^^s^ 
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63. What verbs comprehends the first class? — ^Verbs 
compouDded in the infinitive with participles, which, in the 
simple tenses and in the imperative mood, are separated 
from them ; as, auf l^alten to detain : id) l^alte auf, i^ l^ielt 
anff l^alte auf. 

64. "Where is the particle, of which the verb is com- 
pomided, placed, when more words are used to complete 
the sentence and follow the verb? — The particle is then 
entirely separated from it, and placed at the end of the 
sentence ; as, ttjlr famett in elnet Jtutft^e nac^ 8onbon jwffitf 
we came back to London in a coach. 

65. Where is the separable particle put when the com- 
pound verb is used with another verb in th6 same sentence? 

, — In this case it is not to be placed at the end of the sen- 
tence, but immediately before the infinitive; as, i^ ftngna(]^ 
brei Xa^m tvieber an ju genefen after three days I began to 
recover. 

66. How is the part. pret. of the verbs formed? — ^The 
syllable ge is not placed before it, but inserted between the 
separable particle and the verb ; as, anne^men to accept, 
angenommen. 

67. What is to be observed concerning the infinitive? — 
In sentences, in which a purpose or design is expressed by 
the infinitive mood with ju, this syllable coalesces with the 
compound verti ; as, et njelgerte fl^ l^mlnjuf otnmen he re- 
refused to come in. 

68. What verbs comprehend the second class of com- 
pound verbs ? — Verbs compounded into inseparable par- 
ticles. 

69. What difference is there between separable and in- 
separable particles ? — ^The separable particles are accented, 
and may be taken by, and have a meaning of, themselves ; 
but the inseparable particles are unaccented, and only used 
in composition, ^ug out, and Bei near, nearly, are separable 

particles, 6rom which descend au^\tVxv 1» ex^Q«», W^^cp:^ 
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to asmflt. SBc and miff are inseparable, never used hj 
themselves, but only in composition ; as, (ebenlen to con- 
sider, tnifffaOen to displease* 

70. Some particles are both separable and inseparable ; 
which are they ? — Unt about, iibn over, unter under, burti^ 
through, ivieber again. 

71. When are they separable, and when inseparable?— 
They are separable when the accent is upon them, but 
inseparable when the accent is upon the verb ; as, or Brat^ 
bur^ he broke through, bie ®onne 1)at bie SBpIfen bur(3^« 
ixo6)tn the son has broken through the clouds, er t{l umgeo 
laufen he has been knocked down by running, er umlduft 
bie @tabt he goes the circuit of the town, et fe^t (tier he 
leap's over, er itBerfet}t in bad ^mi^t he translates into 
German, i(^ ^aU ba9 Su^ ivieberge^olt I have taken back 
the book, {(tj i)(kU bie SBorte wiebetl^olt I have repeated the 
words. 

Rbflbctivb Vbrbs. 

72. How are the reflective verbs formed? — They are 
formed with the reflective pronouns mic3^ myself, bl^ thy- 
self, {i(!^ himself, herself, itself, sing. ; un§ ourselves, eu^ 
yourselves, {l^ themselves, plur. 

73. How are they conjugated ? — Like active verbs, and 
they are either regular or irregular. 

74. What auxiliary do they require in the compound 
tenses? — ^The auxiliary l^aBett ; as, l^ ^a6e ttii^ gej^eut I 
have r^oiced myself, i6} l^atte mi^ Beflagt I had complained. 

75. Are they in their meaning entirely independent of 
transitive verba? — Several verbs are only reflective, and 
have no meaning without the reflective pronouns ; as, i^ 
^df&mt nti^ I am ashamed, i^ fe^ne mi^ I long, i^ grdme 
mi^ I grieve ; but most transitives may be made reflec- 
tives; as, bergejfen to forget, ^16) betgejfen; ijeteinlgen to 
unite, ft(p vminisetii toetbtennexi to >a\3aTi, ^^^^\ws^s^^ 
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Sometimes the signification of reflective verbs is diflbrent' 
from the c»nginal meaning of those active verbs from which 
they are formed ; as, fteUen to place, {Id^ fletten to pretend; 
Joergel^ett to pass away, j!^ t)ergeffett to offend. 

76. In what case do they take the pronoun ? — ^Most re- 
flective verbs take the pronomi in the accusative ; as, k^ 
ertarme mlc^ I pity, i^ Ocflnne tniti^ I recollect ; but some 
few admit the pronoun in the dative ; as, [(f} mafle mft nid^t 
on T do not assume, t^ Bilbe mir ni(^t ein I do not fiEincy, 
i^ ge traue mir I am confident. 

Impersonal Verbs. 

77. How are the impersonal verbs coiyugated ? — ^They 
are regular or irregular and take the indefinite pronoun eS 
it, in the third person singular only, with the auxihary 
f)abm in the compound tenses ; as, regnen to rain, ed regnet, 
cS rcgnete, eg i)at geregnet, eS l^atte geregnet, eg voixh tegnen ; 
but few take the auxiliary feitt ; as, eg ifi gefd^el^en it has 
happened. 

78. How are they formed ? — Some are only impersonal, 
others are formed from personal verbs ; as, eg l^agelt it hails, 
eg tl^aut, it thaws, etc., which are always impersonal. From 
idj t)erfle]^e I understand, is formed, eg ijetfiel^t (Id^ it follows 
of course ; from fagen to say, eg fagt fld^ lei^t it is easily 
said ; from trol^tten to dwell, eg wol^nt ft^ l^ier gut here is 
a good place to live in ; from i^ freue mid^ I r^ice, eg 
freut mld^ ; from i^ burfle or i^ Bin burflig I am thirsty, 
eg burjlet mi^ I am thirsty. 

79. Is eg sometimes omitted? — Yes, when the pronoun 
is put first, eg is omitted ; as, mi(^ bur jlet, instead of ed 
burfiet mld^ ; mir fel^It, or eg fel^It mir I want. 

80. Is eg also employed with the passive verb ? — Some- 
times ; as, eg trirb gefagt it is said ; but in this connexion 

the inde&iite pronoun matt is more comixiOT^-^ \)fi&^ 
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81. What Bignifies man? — ^It is an impersonal particle, 
which changes personal verhs into impersonal, and answers 
to the E2nglish one, we, people, men, or the passive use of 
the verh to ^ ; as, man glauBt, or ed tvtrb geglou'bt it is he- 
lieved ; we, they, people, or men believe ; man f)at fleldug** 
net, or t9 vAth geUugnet it has been denied (in French like 
on, as, on dit), 

82. Are man and e8 always prefixed ? — ^When the imper- 
sonal verb is used to affirm or deny, the particle man one, 
or e9 it, are prefixed ; but if it is used as a verb of interro- 
gation, those particles are placed after it ; as, man fid^eiBt 
one writes, or they write ; f^teKt man do they write ? ed 
tegnet it rains, tegnet eS does it ram ? 

83. How is ed sometimes to be Englished ? — By there ; 
as, ed ifi there is, eS gaB there was, ed tvirb fetn there will be. 

84. What case of the personal pronoun do they govern? 
—Some govern the dative case ; as, ed fel^tt mir I want, ed 
f ommt mir t)ox it appears to me : others govern the accu- 
sative ; as, ed friert mi^ I am cold, ed ivunbert mi^ it sur- 
prises me. A few admit of a dative and accusative of the 
pronoun ; as, ed gtaut mi^ I am afraid. 

85. Is there any difference in the use of ed b&u^t mir 
and e9 bftnft mi^ it seems to me? — ^It is generally used 
indiscriminately, but some make a nice distinction, and 
prefer eS bdu(^t mir in speaking of ideas, but using ed bitnft 
mi(6 for visible objects ; as, feine 3lnjld^t, bduti^t, mlt entl^Wt 
eine SBal^ri^it his view of the matter, I suppose, is much 
like truth, blefe« ^a^itx i% wie mid^ bCintt, mel^ geI6 aU mifl 
this paper is, as it seems to me, more yellow than white. 



VI. AD^HERBS. — Umjlattb«wdtter. 

1. What is an adverb ? — It \a «i -wot^ ^i^fc\ \» ^^^'^x 
a^'ectiveB, and also to other adverbs \jc> ^cukS^fc ^«5«ifc ^:^s^- 
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lity or circumstance belonging to them ; as, Balb soon ^ i(ii 
n}erbe Balb Beja^Ien I shall soon pay. 

2. How are they formed ? — Frequently from substan- 
tives by the addition of certain syllables ; as, hax, ttjutlber* 
Bar wonderfully; l^aft, mann^aft manfully; id^t, flecfic^t 
spotty; IQ, gndbig gracious ; lei, atlerlci of all sorts ; lici^, 
finblid^ filially ; fam, arBeitfam laborious. 

Some words may be changed into adverbs by means of 
an additional 3; j^s, ^itta^ noon, 3)^ttta((d at noon; QtBenbd 
in the evening, from QlBenb evening ; bereitS already, from 
tereit ready. 

3. Translate the following sentences into German with 
the advigrbs belonging to them : I will start, that I may 
come soon back i^ Witt aufBre^en, bamit i^ Balb jurucf* 
fomme. Here is good walking ^ler ifl gut ju ge^cn. I was 
with, him yesterday in the evening. I have not yet seen 
him to-day. I did not sleep there last night. 



VII. PREPOSITIONS. — SSerl^fittttlffworter. 

1 . What is a preposition ? — A word put before nouns 
and pronouns in order to connect them with other words 
and to show the relation which one word has to another. 

2. Give a few examples. — @r Bat um fein Oetb he asked 
for his money. 3c^ ^aBe feine 2ttttwort ijon il^m erl^alten I 
have received no answer /rom him. 

3. What cases do prepositions govern in German ? — 
Some always require after them the genitive, or the dative, 
or the accusative ; others either the genitive or dative, ac- 
cording to the import of the sentence ; others again either 
the dative or accusative. 

4. How differ the German sentences i(]^ ging in ben ®ar« 
tenBrom fd^ gfng in bem ©atteti'^ — TVie^a^\.««ft\i\fcT:i^^\»fi«Q& 
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I went into the garden; the second: I walked about in 
the garden. 

5. In the first sentence the German preposition In has 
the accusative after it, in the second it is followed by the 
dative ; what is the rule for this ? — When motion to a 
place is expressed by the prepositions an, auf, i)inUXf in, 
nefcen, u^er, unter, ijor, jnjifcj^en, the accusative is required, 
but if they express motion, or rest in a place, the dative is 
used. 

6. If we can ask in German wo where ? the dative is 
used ; if we can ask xtiot)in whither, what way ? the accu- 
sative is used. Give some examples. — dx ftjt auf bem 
©tul^te he sits on the chair (where tro?) ; et fe^t fl[^ auf ben 
@tul^t he places himself upon the chair (whereto njol^ln ?). 
S)le 8lel^e Iji an mit it is my turn ; bie 8lel^e fommt an mid:} 
it comes to my turn. 

7. How may prepositions be classed as regards their 
origin ? — Into primitive, derivative, and compound. 

8. Give some examples. — ^ glng burd^ ben SGBalb he 
walked through the wood ; here burd^ is a primitive prepo- 
sition, ©r jileg auf baS S)ad^ mittelfi elner fielter he mounted 
upon the roof by means of a ladder ; here mittetji is a deri- 
vative preposition from S^ittet means. Slnftatt M 93atetS 
instead of the father ; here anftatt is compounded of an and 
flatt, to signify : in the place of. 

9. How coalisce the two prepositions wegen and ^alBen 
into one word with the possessive pronoun meln# bein, feln ? 
— In this manner ; we say, meinetwegen or meinet^atSen on 
my account, feinetwegen on his account ; as, et tl^at eS melnet* 
||aI6en he did it on my account. 

10. How are Jjor and fCir to be distinguished? — 9Sor 
answers to the English word before, and fur to word^r or 
instead of; as, i^ ttat \)0X ben Xif^ I went before the table; 
fiit wen faufji bu bad for whom art thoM WjvRJ^tfeai^ <ix 
pat f&r uttS ieio^lt he has ]^d m^X.^^ ol\x&. 
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11. What difference in meaning is there between wxifyx 
and l^erum ? — Uml^et denotes a movement to several places, 
but jfttnvx a movement £rom and return to a certain place; 
as, rr ging ben ganjen Sag in bet @tabt uml^r he walked the 
whole day about the town ; er ging urn bie ®tabt l^mtm he 
walked round the town. 

12. As l^rrum so likeiiiise some other compound prepo- 
sitions may be separated, e. g. bal^in, l^interl^. Give an 
example. — @r njorf ba§ S5u^ ba ijor mlc^ l^in he threw 
down the book before me ; er ging l^lnter bem SBagen f)n he 
walked behind the carriage. 



VIII. ON CONJUNCTIONS. — SBlnbewdrtet* 

1. Of what use are coi^unctions ? — A coi^unction is a 
word, that is chiefly used to join words and sentences to- 
gether, and shows the manner of their dependence on one 
another. 

2. How many sorts of coi\]unctions are there ? — There 
are eight sorts, viz. : — 1 . copulative conjunctions, as : unb/ 
au^ ; 2. comparative, ttjie, glelc^njle ; 3. disjunctive, entn^ber, 
l^ingegen } 4. concessive, jwat, ob^Uidi ; 5. adversative, abn, 
aHein; 6. casual, or to give reason, ttjell, betttt; 7. con- 
ditional, ttjenn, fattSj 8. conclusive, fotgli^, bolder* 

3. What are concessive conjunctions? — They express 
concession, or grant a point of the sentence ; as, oBglei^ et 
fel^r franf Iji^ ifl bo^ no^ »&of nung, ba^ et wieber genefen 
n?rrbe although he is still very ill, yet there is still room to 
hope that he will recover. 

4. What influence exert some coi^unctions on the order 
of the words ? — Some throw the verb to the end of the 
sentence; as, nac^bem voir ju ^Benb gegeffen ^atUn fo 
gingm tvix fpaiitxtn when we had supped we took a walk ; 

a/0 i(p in Sonbon anfam wlienltttrwe^mliwAoti, 
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5. What are corre8pon<)iiig coi\j unctions ? — Coi\jiinc- 
tions which answer to each other in the construction of a 
sentence ; thus enhvebet either, requires ober or, to begin 
the following part of the sentence; kveber neither, is followed 
by no(^ nor ; foivol^I takes aU as, after it. Gntiveber ift er 
audgegangen ober im ©atten he is either gone out or in the 
garden. 3e mel^t i^ ttinfe, bejio mel^r bur jiet mi^ the more 
I drink the more thirsty I am. (Sovoof)l mfine Stdber aU 
meine @^n?e|lem tcaxtn im ^atn my brothers as well as 
my sisters were in the theatre. 

6. What is to be observed respecting the conjunction fo, 
which is often found in the beginning of the principal part 
of a sentence ? — Some conjunctions, as ba when, oBfcl^on 
although, YvieYVOl^I though, which begin the secondary part 
of a compound sentence, require fo after them, but it may 
be left out, if the secondary part is not too long ; as, oB« 
gleld^ cr tei^ iji, (fo) fann et bo^ nic^t aUm fieuten l^etfen 
although he is rich, he cannot help everybody. 

7. When may the coi^junction bajf be omitted ? — After 
an expression which impUes a wish, a prayer, or an assur- 
ance, this coi\]unction may be omitted : as, i^ ^offe, ed n?erbe 
gewlff gefi^el^en I hope it will certainly happen ; ic^ njunf^e, 
®ott wotte ®ie in feinen ©^u§ nel^men I wish, God may 
take you under his protection. 

8. What influence has the conjunction bajf, expressed or 
understood, on the construction of a sentence ? — When a 
certainty is spoken of, it requires the indicative of the verb, 
but the subjunctive, when desire, doubt or uncertainty is 
implied. 

9. What is the German for : it is known that he is here ? 
— Wlan welfi, bafi et ^ler I ji. 

1 0. What is the German for : would one think it were 
possible ? — ©oUte man glauBen, ba^ eg mdgtlc^ ware ? 
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IX. ON INTERJECTIONS.— em^)finbun9«trortet. 

1 . What are interjections ? — Words that are used to 
express some passion of the mind, are called interjections. 

2. Why are they so called ? — Because they are intro- 
duced in a sentence without making any alteration in its 
composition. 

3. How are they formed ? — They consist of one or more 
letters or words ; as, D ! Dl^ ! D mf) ! Oh ! $fui fy ! ©ie^e 
see, look, lo ! 5Beg away ! ^alt stop ! 

4. How is it, that the inteijections wel^e and )ndf)l are 
always followed by a dative ? — The dative is governed by 
a word understood ; as, wel^e (fel) bit woe be unto thee ! 
Toof)l (ip) mir well is me ! 

5. Such an elhpsis occurs also in other interjections; give 
an example. — 9lu^e, [age x^ ! peace, I say ! To Shife 
peace, is here understood ^altet keep. In like manner: 
Sttin SBort (frrld^) ! not a word (speak) ! 

6. Sometimes inteijections consist of broken sentences; 
as, ©ott fel ©an! thank God ! giitigcr @ott good God 1 
Translate the following : What happiness ! Heaven pre- 
serve you ! Long live the Queen ! 






THB END. 
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(Srjie Xbt^eilung.— FIEST PAET, 



Sefeiltebuttdi 

i, n, m, ill; ittt; ni; mi. 

0, a, u, b, &, ii. 

an/ na, nA; am, ma, mA/ urn, mn. 

h 6, f, 9, % 1), (Sf, f(3^. 
loSf, Ball/ fal, lad; fufl, U(Sf, ^^nl, ib9, bl 

^/ 1, g, f, B, p. 

b^/ ba(^/ bo(^/ tu(^; tifd^; gad; gut, golb; talt; tinb/ tk% 

Banb, Bilb; Bu(^, ))o|l, }pt(S), )filcai. 

e/ ei, au, eu; An, 

tx(b, ed; elB, eid/ ein, feitt; au8; ^aud, maud, faul, Beil/ f<3^eu^ 

Baum, Blei, BlaU; f(^aum, Ilein, faum, gaul, l^eut, taum. 

f, b, vo, X. 
felb/ funb/ feinb/ boQ, bor, bon, n?ein, n^ilb; weif , boll/ »elt, 

tunb,. relc!^, xa\^, bet, ftud^t 

I <(/ X, 1), V 
/», <;wa/, qun, max, bnx, fe^n, jum, %wti, >jJ!i, \|i, "^^^x ^S^'^^ 

mt, m^, i«rtr VV'^ 
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% mm, nn, xx, ff, tt. 
ttjltt, ijott, fnaH, mantt/ benn, bumm/ mtXf bajfi faff^ matt, 

tett, nlmm, tann, fett, quell 

rod, qIM, Uxi, plai^, f o))f, ^)ferb, ))futtb, fc^aft, frad, ))fab, ))u|, 

ftl^/ f^mu|/ to^jf, Blld, ttofe. 

aa, a)^; oo/ ol^; ee, el^; ie; u)^, 
faal/ ))aar, ial^t, l^aat, f^oo^, mol^r, xtutt, mt% fefit, Ileb, i)lel, 

ul^r, ^fal^t^ mood. 



a»Ber, Btu-ber, ble^nen, ef^^fen, f&Wen, gru^snett; l^afs^fen, fuf*fen, 

metben, la^ti^en, fu«»d^en, tta^4ett, tto^sgen, fti^toefstet/ J)a*ter, 

fu]^*ren, frdl^en* njif«fen, irutt«»fd^en, Bra4en» 



attt*wor4ett, Bestta$4en, fie^fel^Jen, wle^ber^fe^en, wUber^fet* 
jm/ fi^njie:^get^J)a»ter, ii*Ber*na(^4en, {llef*f^njef4cr, um*ir«* 
fen, Btfi*bet*Il^. 



geusQen, feWen, jdu*»mett, jeUgen, weUfen, fteu«»ett, tau^^en, 
Jdu*me, l^diisfer, weWer, frau«^en/ f^du*mett/ teUfen. 



2l|)fel, atob, Sari, 5)ittte, ®rbe, Seber/ ®elb, ^ug, Snfet, 

Sal^r^ «om, Sdffel, TOutter, mffe, Dl^r, ^Pferb, DueHe, Stitii^ 

ter, ®<3^ule, 3:^iire, U^, SSater/ SBajfer, Xaijer, 3elt. 



1. 



S>ev3Batn, the fether; bw ®tvx\«x, iL\i'a\«o\Jwst% Vjtt ©ol^n, 

the son; ifc 2ftttter, themoftiet; U^ ®*itci^^» V>si^ «sfiyea^^ 

W^^Txw:?/^, the daughter; *aft »u«), ^^ ^^^^'> '^^ ^"^^ 
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the glass; bad, «&au9, the house; unb, and; bet, bie, bad; 
the. 

!£)er @t>f)n unb bie SRutter. S)ad SBuc!^ unb bad ©lad. S)er 
SBtubet unb ble S^weflet. Set 93ater unb ble SWuttrr. 5)le 
Sod^tet unb bet ©ol^n. Set 93atet unb ble Soti^ter. 

2. 

The ^Either and the mother. The brother and the sister. 
The son and the daughter. The book and the glass. The 
&ther and the son. The mother and the daughter. 

3. 

Masc, meiU; \ bein, j 

Fern, melne, > my; belne, > thy; 
Neut. meln, j bein, J 

bet ©otten, the garden; bie SBiefe/ the meadow; ifl, is. 

OTeltt SBtubet unb belne ©d^weflet. ©eln fflatet unb melne 
STOuttet. iDelu ®Iod unb meln SBu^. ©eln «6aud unb felne 
SEBlefe. ©elne Soviet unb melne ©*njejlet. ©eln Stubet 
iji meln SSatet. 

Thy garden and (thy) house. His meadow and my 
garden. My fether and (my) sister. Thy brother and 
sister. His son and daughter. Thy father is my brother. 
Thy sister and my mother. His mother is my sister. His 
son is my father. My sister and his brother. 

5. 
arm^ poor; tlein, little, wcmSlx t^V&i, yl^\ ^t!^> ^g^«^A 

large, tall; alt, old; flut^good; VuxVft, T^^ai'|^^^^\V'^^»'^^^ 
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SReln aSatet Iji ann. . Seine SWuttet Ijl gut 5)a«*au8ijl 
grofl. iDeln SBtuber Ijl tel^. ©eln ®of)n Ijl jung. ©elne 
©^wejiet Iji alt. SKelti fflu^ Ift fleln. Det ©arten Iji grof . 
Seine ffilefe Iji Ileln. 

6. 

The house is small. His son is young. My book is 
old. Thy mother is good. My father is tall. His sister 
is poor. The garden is large. The daughter is young. 
His son is naughty. My house is large. My mother is 
old. Thy father is rich. 

7. 

16) BlU; I am ; 
bu ii% thou art; 
er Iji, he is ; 
jle Iji/ she is; 
ed l^ it is. 

faul, idle, lazy; latt, cold; jfelfilg, diligent; Warm, warm; 
1)b^i<S)f polite ; fi^5n, beautiful ; mitbe, tired ; jujtleben, con- 
tented ; gliidl^/ happy ; nl(^t, not. 

3d^ Bin am. ®r Iji flielf Ig. 2)tt Wji nl^t tel^ SBln l^ 
gtofl? a^iftUt. ®te l^ ntc^t gUdllc^. 99ljl bu faul? 
3ji er nl^t fi5jK^ ? 3ti^ Bin nl<]^ miibe. SBlji bu nld^t gu* 
frleben? 

8. 

I am diligent. Art thou not poor ? He is rich. She is 

not young. Am I not polite ? Thou art not old. It is 

cal(L It is not wann. Am I i\oV. dS^^e^oX.'t ^^ S& Ts^sckt taxed. 

/ am lazy. Thou art not talL 1 «niTLo\. -wvs^^^. Aa \i& 

wt'happjr ? 
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9. 

toix {Inb, we are; Mcue. biefrr ] 

i1)x felb/ ®ie flnb; you are; Fern, biefe > this. 

fie {inb, they are; I^mtt. biefeS ) 

S)et Sfteunb^ the friend; bet Seinb; the enemy; brr Wlann, 
the man; ble SftOU/ the woman; bet Stnaitt the boy; bad 
ai^dbc^en, the girl; bad StirCo, the child. 

SCBlt flttb nl^t miibe. @elb ll&t tfel5l9? ©le flnb iuftleben. 
Slefet SWann Ijl Ilein. 3)lefe 8ftau ijl nld^t Jung. 5)lefe« Jllnb 
ifl mein SBtubet. 3{i biefed SR&b^en fleif ig ? Wltin ^eunb 
ifl ni^t tei(^. 3)ein aSatet unb beine SRuttet finb alt. 

10. 

We are not lazy. They are polite. Are you tired ? Are 
you not rich ? Is this man poor ? Is this woman young ? 
This boy is my brother. This girl is my sister. This man 
and this woman are contented. Is this child thy brother ? 
This man is my enemy. This garden and this house are 
large. This meadow is small. They are not happy. You 
are not tired. 



Examination on $ 1—10. 

My &ther is poor and old. Is thy brother young and 
good? Are we diUgent and poUte ? Is this woman thy 
mother ? His son and (his) daughter are young. This boy 
is not my brother. This girl is not my sister. Thy book 
is not old. This. glass is not large. My house is small. 
This garden and (this) meadow are not large. Am I not 
thy brother ? She is young and diligent. This boy is good 
and not wicked. Are they not rich ? Is my friend not thy 
brother ? Is his son not my father ? I am not thy enemy. 
He is my friend. Art thou not \ax^^'1 \%\ss5^«B^\isi^ 
young ? Tina book and gla&a ate «i&b^. ^2» ^^ -^^ ^^^- 
tented ? Are they not tired? SVxe S» Tka\. tkj «s^«t- 
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11. 

Masc, ein, ] 

Fern, tint, > a (an). 

Neut eltt. ) 

Die SBIume, the flower; ble JRofe, the rose; Me Zul)pt, the 
tulip ; bad iPfetbr the horse ; ber «&unb, the dog ; bie Sta% 
the cat ; bad ^ittf the animal ; bie Vtan^, the mouse ; M 
^totln, the pig ; aUt, hut. 

S)et «&unb ifl ein S^ter. S)ieaftofei{le{neSIume. S)ieJta(e 
ifl ein iE^iet. Die 9Rau« ijl flein, aier ba« ^etb ifl grof. 
SDer ©ol^tt ijl lung, aieir ber aSater ijl alt. Die Xubpt iji eim 
SBIume. Diefe« i^iet ifl nid^t gro^. Dlefe SBIume ip nid^t 
ji^dn. 

12. 

Det ®^nelber, the tailor; ber <S(i)\xf)ma(f)tx, the shoemaker; 
ber ® Artner, the gardener ; ber SMKer, the miller ; ber Jlaufe 
mann, the merchant. 

The rose is a flower. Mj hrother is a merchant His 
son is a shoemaker. Is his Mend a miller ? The dog is an 
animal. This man is a tailor. My Mend is a gardener. 
The tulip is a flower. Is thy &ther not a miller ? This . 
gardener is my Mend. Is this man a tailor ? The cat is 
an animal. Is his son a shoemaker ? Is thy Mend a tailor I 

13. 

• 

Masc. JFem. Neut. 

unfer, nnfere, unfer, our; 

euer (Sl^r), euere (Sl^e), euer 0¥), your; 

i^f il^re, l)^, their. 

Jlarl, Charles ; «6elnri(3^/ Henry ; ober, or ; aBer, hut ; fe)^, 
raij; pln^bere; WP, where. 
Jt^rl ifi unfet f8m\>tt. SBo l\t uu^m S^^^jwi^^ ^^^ 
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ift unfet ®$neibtr* (Suet >6aud ifl ni(^t gtof . Unfer aSatrr 
ifl ni^t alt. 

14. 

Henry is our brother. Your house is not large. Our 
father is a merchant. Their son is a miller. Is our brother 
here ? Where is their mother ? Your daughter is very 
young. Our father and (our) mother are here. Your 
brother and (your) sister are diligent. Their son and (their) 
daughter are young. Our gardener is your son. Your 
nster is our mother. 

16. 

i(S) f)ait, I have ; 

bu i)a% thou hast ; 

et f)aif he has ; 

fie f)at, she has ; 

wit l^aBen, we have ; 

il^r f)a% ©le ffaittif you have ; 

{le fiaBett; they have. 

Die Sebet, the pen; bet SBIeipift/ the lead-pencil; ber 
®riffel/ the slate-pencil ; {ein, no ; ni^t, not. 

!Kein 93qtei: l^t ein $fetb. dt l^at eine Slume. ®ie fiat 
eineSlofe. S)iefet S^ann l^at eine ®(]^tvejter. ^x ffdbt An ^a\x9. 
Statl imb ^tinxi(f) 1)aUn eine <S^m^x. '^at fie ein ®Iad? 
3^ f)aU {ein SBud^. <$a(en fie ein $fetb ? (St f^at feine Sebet. 

16. 

Where is my slate-pencil ? I have no pen. Hast thou 
a rose ? She has no flower. This tailor has no sister. 
This woman has a daughter. My friend has a book. Has 
she a horse ? Have you 'a meadow ? Where is my lead- 
pencU and my pen ? Their motViefi \iaa ^"Woaii^ '^^Mfev^^ssc^ 
htber a aUter ? They have no cYflLiu 'Y^as^ TsS^^\i»^^ 
aughter. 
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17. 

feltt, feltie, fein, his ; 
if)Xt i^xtt if)Xf hep. 

iDaS SKeflfet, the knife ; no^, still ; Qefunben, found ; t>m 
loren, lost; gefel^en, seen ; »erf auft, sold ; feljft, very. 

Deine S^weflrr t)at if)x SBu^ ijetloren. aMtln SBruber ijot 
feltt aKejfcr gefuttben. *SaBett ©ie melneSWutter gefel^en? «6at 
er fein ^au3 ^erf auft ? *Sat jle il^r SBud^ gefunben ? 

18. 

My brother has lost his Iqiife. Thy sister has foond her 
books. My mother has sold her house. Have you seen 
his sister ? Have you not seen her mother ? Where hast 
thou found my pen ? Has she still her mother ? Your sister 
is not very diligent. Have you seen their child ? I have 
not seen your daughter. His son and (his) daughter are 
not very young. Her brother and (her) sister are old. I 
have found this knife. This shoemaker has lost his child. 

19. 

lei^t; lei^tet j easy, easier; 

\(S)VOtx, fd^mtet; difficult, more difiScult; 

teid^, teller ; rich, richar ; 

arm, drmet; poor, poorer; 

alt, diter; old, older; 

lung, iCinget ; young, younger ; 

gtof , grd^er ; great, greater ; 

Hein, {leinet; small, smaller; 

jiarl, jidrfer; strong, stronger. 

S)rr Stbni^, the king ; bet SBauet, the peasant ; bie XanU, 
the aunt; in SitiUx, the couain; aU,>L\i«si\\^Xft^^,l<bdc^feN 
iie Sfufgai^, the lesson (task) ; Vu\«, t^>ia \ Vv^w,\5X^^l^^'«»»^ 
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!£)e¥ Stbnii ift ttiSftx aU bet SBauet. S)iefe SBIume ift ^(f)bntt 
aU iene. S)iefe9 Ainb ifl fleifiidet att iened. SRein Satet Ifl 
reiser aid bu. Unfet aSater ifl ditet ale unfm SRuttrr. S)k 
<ila^ ifl Qtb^tx aU bie S^aud. S)et <$unb ifl Itelnet ale bae 
^erb. 

20. 

I am older than ihou. He is taller than I. My mother 
is richer than you. Our sister is younger than your brother. 
This lesson is more difficult than that (one). My father is 
stronger than I. Am I not younger than he ? Is she not 
poorer than her sister ? Are we not tnore diligent than you? 
Is this merchant not richer than your father ? Is this lesson 
not easier than that (one) ? Is your son not younger than 
my brother ? This boy is stronger than this girl. His 
garden is larger than our meadow. 



Examination on $ 1 1 — 20. 

Thid man has a house and a meadow. My friend has no 
knife. The pig is smaller than the horse. The rose is a 
flower. My brother is older than I. Art thou not more 
.diligent than he ? Is she younger than her sister ? Our 
Mhe^ and our mother are very old ; they are older than our 
aunt. This man and this woman are very poor ; they are 
poorer than their neighbour (9la(1^(at). This peasant is 
happier than that king. A boy is stronger than a girl ; but 
more feeble than a man. I have seen thy aunt and (thy) 
mother. Hast thou not found my books and (my) pen ? 
Has she still her child ? Have we not seen his sister ? 
This boy is more diligent than that ^l* H&t ^b^<^ %a&ik. 
(ber) mother are rich ; but tYiey w^ iic\i\ia^Y5* '^^e^s.^^B^iSSfe 
J8 richer than that shoemaker. 

1.6 
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21. 
Maac, Fern. 

N. bet SBruber, the brother ; bie ©^njejier; the sister ; 
G. beS SBrubetS, of the brother; bet ©ti^njejieT, of the sister; 
D. bcm ©ruber, to the brother; ber ©^ttjejier, to the sister ; 
A. ben ©ruber, the brother; bie ©^njejler; the sister. 

S)er ^ut, the hat ; bie Ul^r, the watch ; Me @(3^eere, the 
scissors ; neu, new ; fd^warj, black ; wei^, white ; traurig, 
sad; ge]^5rt^ belongs; gege^en, given; ^Uel^en, lent. 

5)er ^vA beg SruberS iji neu. Der ©arten ber Sante ip grof . 
©er ®ol^n beg Rhnxofi ifi jung. ©er «&uttb beg ©aterS Iji 
f^warj. SBo ifi ber ®ol^n beS ©drtnerg ? «&ier ifi bie VS)x 
ber ©^wejier. SDiefeS SBu^ gel^firt bem 9lati^5ar. 3^. l^aBe 
ben Jlpnig gefel^en. 

22. 

Where is the garden of the king ? Here is the house of 
the miller. The son of the tailor is young ; he is younger 
than the daughter of the merchaDt. The wife (jjrau) of the 
gardener is not older than my sister. The dog of the miller 
is white. This house belongs to the neighbour. That garden 
belongs to the king. Have you not seen the garden of the 
king ? 1 have given the dog to the sister of the miller. 
Have you given the hat to the son of the gardener ? Have 
you seen the brother of the neighbour ? Have you lent 
your knife to the daughter of the neighbour ? 

23. 

Mase. Fem, NeaU Masc* Fern, Neut 

N. biefet, blefe, biefeg, 1 iener, iene, ieneS, "j 

O. Wf/fi, ' bfefer, biefeg, I & imt*, ituvt,Vtw«, I ^ 

D. biefm, Wefer, Mefe«w f ? Vtw^t V^^«^. V^we^^* \^ 

A. bUfm, Wefe, blefeg, J V^xi, Vw, Vxvts>, ^ 



I 
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S)U S^ogb^ maid-servant ; bie Jldniginn, the queen ; 1)o(ff, 
high ; l^dl^et, higher ; gut, good ; Beffet/ better ; if^tt, dear; 
if)mxtXf dearer ; fd^dm beautiful; fd^on, ahready. 

S)le Sod^tet biefed ©dttnerd ijl diter aid unfete Stagb. S)ie* 
fed 9ud^ gel^5tt ni^t bent ®ol^ne bed 9la^(a¥d. 3(^ f)aU f^on 
biefen aWann unb blefe 8ftau gefel^en. ^aitn ®le bet aTOoftb bed 
©d^ul^ma^etd bad Sud^ gegeBen ? 

24. 

That house is not larger than this; This garden is more 
beautiful and larger than that. This hat belongs to that 
shoemaker. Have you seen the son and (the) daughter of 
this tailor ? This house does not belong (belongs not) to 
this merchant. Have you given the slate-pencil and the 
lead-pencil to the daughter of the neighbour ? This house 
is higher than that. Is this queen not richer than that king ? 
This pen is better than that. The house of the merchant is 
dearer than that (bad) of the tailor. 



25. 




Masc Fern. 




Nom. eltt, elne, ] 
Gen. eined, elner, ( 
Dat eineui; elner, j 
Ace. elnen, eine, ) 


a, (an) ; 
of a; 
to a; 
a. 



NB. Decline in the same manner, metrii be{n# feill/ {^(^ unfeV/ 
euev/ 2titt f ein. 

. £)iefet S^ann Vjt ein ®^ul^mad^e¥. S>iefed SSdbd^n ift bie 
Slod^ter eined Jlaufmanned« Sener StnaU tjl bet ®i>f)n eined 
®^neiberd. SP^ein 9lad^bat l^at einen ®atten unb eine SBlefe. 
3d^ ^aU mein 9u^ einem Steunbe geliel^n. 

26. 

TluB boy IB the son ot a g«3e^eii«t« \% ^^^c£& ^^i^.^^&& 
daughter of a tailor? My tneudLSft Tio\i\>aa^iSSfiw A^^-c^ 
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Uave 70a lent your knife to a friend? The house of thy 
mother is very larg^. The shoemaker of my &ther is here. 
Is the brother of your mother a merchant? Have you a 
friend? My brother has no friend. Have you given this 
dog to our father ? Have you not seen the book of my 
sister. The house of our gardener is very small. 

27. 

Neut. 

Nom. bad SBud^/ the book; ein, a, (an). 
Gen. bed SButi^eS/ of the book; eined, ofa. 
Dat. bem SButi^e^ to the book; einem, to a. 
Ace. bad 9\x^f the book; ein^ a. 

S)ad Zvi(^, the cloth; bad Aleib^ the dress; bad SBanb, the 
ribbon; bad ®Iad/ the glass; bad Ainb, the child; totl^, 
red; griitt, green; gett, yellow; bie Satbe, the colour; bad 
Slatt, the leaf. 

^ai ZvL(i) meined Sruberd i^ f^watj. S)ie garBe Sl^d 
Jtleibed ifl mi% ^a^ ^ani bUfed Scanned i^ ni^t 
gro^. !Die Slume meiner S^wejtet ijl gd(. S>iefed Slatt i^ 
griin. 

28. 

The colour of a leaf is green. The ribbon of my sister 
is. not black. The colour of this ribbon is yellow. The 
colour of the dress is not beautifiiL His glass is not large. 
I have a leaf of your book. This man is the father of this 
child. This woman is the mother of this girL This boy 
is the son of a miller. This girl is the daughter of a tailor. 
This knife belongs to a child. This house belongs to a 
shoemaker. Does this book belong QocXon:g^ >Ocla&\^qk^\s^ 
,4&e son of the gardener i 
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29* 

iln, in (into); 
auf, upon; 
mit,with; 
(ei^ at the house of, (with). 

S)te ®^ule, the school; bU Stix(iit, the church; bet ^t>f, 
the court-yard; bad !Do¥f, the village; bie ®tabt^ the town ; 
ber fBalh, the forest; ber Saum, the tree; bet Serg^ the 
mountain; bet Stall, the stable; bet ^f^l, the apple; 
no(b, still. 

3^ *ltt in bet Stipule, ffilt ftnb niti^t In bet Jlltti^e. 2)a« 
gjfetb ifi in bem <SiaU. Det 5t»)fel ijt auf bem Saume. «&aji 
bu Bei bem Jlaufmanne ein Sd^effet gefauft? 3^ bie Ait^e auf 
bem SBetge? 

30. 

Mj father is in the church. Is my sister still in the 
school ? The horse is in the stable. In this village there 
is no church. The apple is upon the tree. This house is 
upon a mountain. Where is the son of my neighbour ? 
He is in the court-yard. Have you seen the church in the 
town ? My friend is at the house of ((ei) his aunt. Upon 
this mountain (there) is a tree. The dog is in the stable. 
The shoemaker is in the town. In this garden (there) is a 
house. 



Exammation on § 21 — 30. 

My brother is older than this boy* The daughter of 
this tailor is very diligent The lioi«& Vsl t^^ ^»ki\s^ ^ ^^ss^ 
father is not beautiful. ThiB Tm!l\<ec \% ^'fe ^aJGasst dl ^^asst- 
chant The dog of my feiend Vii^'m ^^ '^si^^* '^Dw^X^ssm 
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of this woman is not large. The brother of my father is 
older than my mother. The colour of a leaf is green. I 
have lost the knife of my sister. Have you lent your book 
to my sister or to my brother? This meadow belongs to a 
miller. I have given my dog to a tailor. Where is the 
mother of this child ? Have you seen the garden of this 
woman ? Is she in the church ? Have you seen the apple 
upon the tree ? My brother is at the house of his friend. 
I have not seen the horse of my hther in the stable. 

31. 

3(^ war, I was; 3(J^ l^atte, I had ; 

3^ (in gen?efeu, I have been ; 3^ ffdU Qtf)aitf I have had; 

3^ toat geioefettf I had been; 3ti^ f)atU Qtfjabi, I had had. 

l^eute, to-day : morgett, to morrow ; gejUrn, yesterday ; 
ijorgcfient, the day before yesterday; liBermorgen, the day 
after to-morrow ; 3a, yes ; 0lein/ no. 

aBaren ®ie gefiern in bet Alr^e? SBo ijl 3]^te ©d^wejtet ? 
3fi fte ttl^t in bet ®^ule gewefen ? ' 3(^ iin ge^etn In bet 
®tabt getrefen. ^a^ bu mein S3u^ gel^aBt ? Sti^ l^atte bein 
SWejfet atet ni^t belne Sebet. 

32. 

Where have you been yesterday ? I have been in the 
town. Wast thou here the day before yesterday ? Yes, I 
was here. Did you have (had you) my knife? I have 
had your book but not your knife. Have you been to (in 
the) church ? No, I have not been there (ba). Was he in 
the town to-day ? Has this child been in the garden ? 
Whjr was this girl not at (in the) school ? My father has 
been in the court-yard. We \aA no «Qf^« 1Ba& iSga\a^ 
a £owerf 
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33. 



3^ toetbe fein, I shall be. 

3c^ vottU gemfen feittf I shall have been. 

3^ vonh^ fyiUxtf I shall have. 

3^ tmU gel^bt t^Un, I shall have had. 

SCBien, Vienna ; Sonbon/ London ; $arid; Paris ; bad Sol^t, 
the year; bet SSonat/ the month ; bie SBo^e/ the week; bet 
Sag/ the day; fti^on, already: nie, never. 

SBitfl bu motgen in beinem ©arten fein ? 3fl betne 9tuttet 
tn ®len gewefen ? ffiltb beln Snibet in elnem 3Ronat In 
Sonbon feln ? 3jl 3^te ©^wejiet f^on In 5Patl8 genjefen ? 
SBetben ®le eln 5Pfetb l^aten? 3^ njetbe felnen ffteunb l^aBen. 

34. 

My brother has never been in London. Will he be to- 
morrow in his garden ? Have you a brother m the town ? 
Has your mother already been in Paris ? Shall you have 
a dog ? My friend will have a horse. Will she be to-day 
in your garden ? The day after to-morrow I shall not be 
here. My friend Charles (Aarl) was yesterday in London. 
Shall you be in Vienna in a week ? My brother will be 
here in a year. Has this shoemaker been in Paris ? 

36. 

©ll^elm, William ; SWarie, Mary ; 

© ll^elm«/ William's ; aWarienS, Mary's ; 

bem SBlI^elm, to William ; bet STOatle, to Mary ; 

ben SBiJ^elm, William ; STOatien, Mary ; 

k)on Sit^elm, of or from ^on 3!flaxitn, \)on bet fOloxU, 
William. of or from Maiy. 

Frederick; (Bmllk, Emay : %vX\%, \iW»aA\ ^Sif^J^^'^S^^*^*^ » 
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l^l^t; is called; noit, how; (X^alitti, received; bet On!el, 
the uncle. 

Det Stubw metne« ffreunbeS l^ei^t ©motb* ^a^ bu beln 
^VL(f) bem Stoxl gellel^en ? Xl)m\t unb il^r SBtuber jlnb In bem 
®arten meined SJettetS genoefftt. SDlarknd SBrubet i^ ni^ 
metn gfteunb. SBte l^el^t (EmUtend Stubet ? «6at jle biefe 

« 

86. 

How is Mary*s sister called ? The brother of my Mend 
is called Henry. Have you seen Edward's mother ? Was 
William's sister at (in the) church yesterday ? Will he be 
in Paris to-morrow ? Have you lent your knife to Lomsa ? 
Is your brother Joseph at (in the) school ? Henry's father 
is a shoemaker. Emily's mother is the sister of a tailor* 
Will Otho's brother be here in a week ? Is Mary more po- 
lite than this girl ? Is the father of this child richer than 
£dward's uncle. 



37. 



Nom. ttjer, who ; ttjel(3^et, njeld^e, njel^eS, which (who); 

Gen. weffen, whose; welc^cS, njel^er, welc^eS, of which ; 

Dat. ttjcm, to whom; njcld^em, njelti^er, mldjtm, to which ; 

Ace. wen, whom ; ml^m, wel^e, mX^tQ, which. 

gema^t, made; ber Zi\^, the table ; bet @tvS)l, the chair; 
ber ®^relner, the cabinet-maker; bie X^fixt, the door; ^or, 
before. 

aJJel^er S^reiner ober Slfd^Ier l^at blefen Sif^ ^maOft ? 
SBer IJi i>or ber S^fite? SBelcJ^em Jttnbe IbaBeit ®le efnen 
Mpfelgeg^tm ? 5Ben l^aten ®\e Vxv tjoa ®w\v\ iewt\x«^ ^xj5b^.\ 
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38» 

To whom has he lend his knife ? Whom have you seen 
in the town ? Have you seen the man, who was in our 
garden ? To which child have you given a slate-pendil ? 
Which giri has found William's hat? Which cabinet- 
maker has made this chair ? Which child has lost his 
father? Which woman has lost her husband (fH'^ann)? 
Whom has he seen yesterday ? To which child have you 
given a lead-pencil ? From whom has she received a slate- 
pencil? From which gardener hast thou received this 
flower ? Whose book have you lost the day before yester- 
day? 

89. 

' iijWitt, dear ; tl^eutet, dearer; bet tl^euerjie, the dearest ; 

gut/ good ; Beffet; better ; bet Befle, the best ; 

^Od^/high; l^dl^et, higher; bet l^d^fte, the highest; 

Xii&i, rich; tei^et, richer j bet tei^fle/ the richest 

f^Ied^t, bad; Bdfe, naughty (wicked); ttjelfe, wise; flei^lg, 
diligent; gefti^lctt; skilful; bumnt/ stupid; faul/lazy; glM* 
lid^, happy; ungl&dli^, unhappy ; jtt^ieben, contented; }X1X0 
juftieben, discontented; tein, clean; f^mu^ig; dirty; bie 
SBelt/ the world; bad ©eBdube, the building. 

Jlatl iji jlel^ig; «&elntld^ Iji flei^iget; aBet 3ofe))l^ Iji bet fleU 
f igfle in bet ®^ule. ®ein SSatet ifl bet tei^jle SRann in ble* 
fern Dotfe. Delne aWuttet ijt ble dtmjie fftau in bet ©tobt. 
S)lefet ®(^u]^ma(^et ifl gefi^idtet aid fein ^a^lax. 

40. 

This tailor is more unhappy than his neighbour ; he is 
the moat unhappy man in tVie n^^^. ^\^ vs^s:^ ^5i *^S!& 
poorest woman in the town. TWe \>a^ '^ *^^ \«5i5g^is^R^ 
duld in the school. Louiaa la Yia^^Vec wA xasst^ ^^^^RrJm 
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than her sister ; she is the the happiest and most contented 
girl in the school. This glass is not clean; it is dirtier than 
that (one). The rose is the most beautiM flower in the 
garden. London is larger than Paris; it is (eS ifl) the 
largest town in the world. The church is higher than our 
house; it is the highest building in the village. 



Examination on § 31 — 40. 

Where have you been yesterday ? Will he be to-morrow 
in the garden of his aunt ? Has she never been in Paris ? 
To whom have you given your knife ? Who was (at the 
house of) my father ? Whom did he see in your house ? 
Has this miller sold his house yesterday ? This hat belongs 
to my unde. This girl is more beautiful than his sister. 
Your brother is the most diligent in his schooL To whom 
have you lent your book? Will they be in London to- 
morrow ? Have we never been in Paris ? He was not in 
my garden the day before yesterday. This boy is more 
diligent than that girl. This shoemaker is richer than your 
brother; he is the richest man in the village. The richest 
is not always the most contented. The poorest is not al- 
ways the most unhappy. The youngest daughter of this 
merchant is older than my sister. 
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Sweite Xbt^eUung. SECOND PART. 



dlegelmd^ige Qtitvobxttx. Regular Verbs. 
(Coiyugirt like „IieJem") 



artelten, to work; 

ad^tet!/ to esteem ; 

alittn, to grow old ; 

aniXD^Xttn, to answer; 

du^mt, to utter ; 

dnbentf to change ; 

tinUtif to bleed ; 

ieleibigen, to ofPend; 

^Semerf en^ to perceive ; to ob- 
serve; 

Ultif)ntn, to reward ; 

txamn, to brew ; 

ixa\x(Sfm, to want ; 

Bfitflen/ to brash ; 

Betra^ten, to contemplate ; 

teten, to pray ; 

BlCil^en/ to bloom ; 

6efu(3^en/ to visit ; 

Bejirafcn/ to punish ; 

l6en?unbern, to admire ; 

Bejal^Iem to pay; 

debe^en, to cover; 
Bauen, to build ; 
Bmciben, to envy ; 



(eteuen, to repent ; 
UixfxUxii to afflict; 
Befretett; to free ; to deliver; 
Jettelti, to beg ; 
blenettf to serve ; 
banteti; to thank ; 
bulbm^ to suffer ; to tolerate; 
brol^eit/ to threaten; 
bur jien, to be thirsty ; 
txi&i)Un, to relate ; 
eilen^ to hasten ; 
ernfil^ren; to feed; to nourish; 
nftannm, to be astonished ; 
etlauBettf to permit; to allow; 
txim, to inherit ; 
etmorben, to murder ; 
wfcllcfen, to perceive; 
el^rett/ to honor; 
eroBrrtt/ to conquer ; 
txnUtit to reap ; 
f^xtnf to lead ; 
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f&t^tett; to fear; 
faxUn, to colour ; to dye ; 
folgeit/ to follow ; 
fif^en, tofish; 
forbettt/ to demand ; 
^icteti/ to mend ; 
glauieu/ to believe ; 
gel^dren, to belong ; 
gru^en^ to greet ; to salute ; 
gerbett/ to tan ; 
griinen/ to grow green ; 
gel^or^eti/to obey; 
l^Cttett; to guard ; 
l^drett/ tohear; 
l^oBeltt/ to plane ; 
l^ungmt^ to be hungry ; 
l^olen, to fetch ; 
l^anbeln, toact; 
l^otti^en, to listen; 
l^affett/ to hate; 
l^ojfen, to hope ; 
iagen^ to hunt ; 
f ammett/ to comb ; 
f oflett/ to cost ; . 
faufen, to buy; 
Kagett; to complain ; 
f o^en, to cook ; 
tt^xm, to sweep ; 
lieJen, to love ; 
Men, to live; 
lati^en; to laugh ; 
leeren, to empty; 
leiten, to gmde ; 
fernen, to learn ; 
Upren, to instruct; to teach ; 



Uugnett/ to deny ; 
maUxi, to paint ; 
maf)Un, to grind ; 
meinen, to mean; 
ma^en, to make ; 
ndl^en, to sew ; 
naf^en^ to eat dainties ; 
nit^n, to be of use ; 
nl jten, to nest ; 
prbnett, to order; to arraDge; 
dffnett/ to open ; 
))Iagen, to torment ; 
))flegen, to nurse, take care of ; 
))flitgen, to plough ; 
p^Mtttt to pluck; to gather, 
ipxafjlttif to boast ; Qage; 
J)Iitttbem, to plunder; to pil- 
))flangen/ to plant ; 
qudleU; to torment ; 
re^nen, to reckon; to count; 
teifen, to ripen ; 
ntl^en, to repose ; 
XCLvAtXi/ to rob ; to prey ; 
retten/ to save ; 
raud^m, to smoke; 
rdd^en, to revenge; 
teben^ to speak ; 
reinigen; to clean ; 
tegicren, to rule ; 
fd^n^i^U/ to sweat ; 
fd^u^en, to protect ; 
fden, to sow; 
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to say; 
en, to present; 
^n, to spare; 
t; to bless ; 
tt, to sigh ; 
eltt; to shake ; 
l^n, to talk; 
lein, to gather ; to collect; 
tit to play ; 
ti, to spare ; to save ; 
:, to conquer ; 
m, to mock ; 
ten/ to tune ; 
den/ to taste ; 
:n, to ii\]ure ; 
1^ ten, to slaughter ; to kill ; 
n, to dance ; 
n, to divide; to share ; 
It, to kill ; 
9en, to exchange ; 
;en/ to separate ; 
Xtit to mourn ; 
n, to console ; 
n, to trust ; 
lien, to judge ; 
, to exercise ; to practise ; 
(egen, to provide for ; to 
ke care of; 



^ttatSittn, to despise ; 
tyerf&l^n/ to seduce ; 
tyetgrd^em, to enlarge ; 
tyettaufen, to sell ; 
tyetfleden, to hide ; to conceal ; 
^erfdumen,tomis8; toneglect; 
t^etjel^iren, to consume ; 
^erfiinbigen, to announce ; 
^erbienen, to merit ; to gain ; 
^erfertigen, to make ; 
^ettl^eibigen, to defend ; 
ttjelnen, to weep ; 
n)&nfd^en, to wish ; 
n^atten, to wait ; 
n^dl^Ien, to choose; to elect; 
n)o^nen, to live ; to dwell ; 
ivec^feln, to exchange; 
n?dnnen, to warm ; 
}eigen, to show ; 
}ei^nen/ to draw; 
}telen, to aim ; 
gerji6ten, to destroy ; 
ganten, to quarrel; 
jdl^len, to count; to number; 
jieren, to adorn; 
}d]^men, to tame ; 
}ittem/ to tremble. 



1. 



i^ lltU, I lov« ; 
t^tteUe,lW^ 

• ®nin, the tanner ; ^ft ftt'urc, ^'b Vwfiassc 
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SBlr IkUn unfetn SJatet itnb unfm STOutter. S)er Acnf* 
maittt ijetlaufte feln «&au8 unb felnen ©arten. iDer ©erBet gertt 
bag Seber. iDet ©firtncr i)flanjt ben Saum. ©er ©Reiner 
(Sif^Ier) ijerfettlgte emeu Slf*. 

2. 

We esteem your father and your mother. He made a 
tahle and a chair. The maid-servant is cleaning the room. 
She honors her father. The apple ripens upon the tree. 
You torment this horse. Why do you open this window ? 
He bought a dog. This boy is laughing and talking at (in 
the) school. The tanner tans the leather. The joiner planes 
the table. Your son is Waiting in the garden. His brother 
was hunting yesterday in the forest. They do not hate your 
sister. Do you fear this man ? Where is thy £a.ther ? He 
is working in his room. Why does this child weep } Does 
this knife belong to my brother ? (Belongs this, etc.) 

3. 

IS) i)aU selleBt^ I have loved ; 
l^ l^attc gellett, I had loved. 

S)et ©^loffer, the lock-smith ; bad ®^io^/ the lock ; bet 
©d^ttjfel, the key; ber ®to(f, the cane; bo8 Safd^entud^, the 
handkerchief. 

«&a*ett ®le elnen "^ut gefouft ? Sd^ l^aBe meltten ©tptf Joer* 
loten. '^at ber ®^Ioffet bad @^U^ f^pn genta^t ? ®ie l^atte 
i^x Safd^entud^ ijerloren. «5ajl bu belne 5lufgaBe gelemt ? ilefe 
jbttigin tegiert Beffet ate iener JWnig. ^at bet ©fittnet elnen 
®aum ge))ponjt ? 

4. 

Have yoxk bought a cane or a'kxoie't T^oes* ^^xo: T>k&\^- 
bour sell (Sella your) his liouae'i B.aa ^ova ^^«t ^^\>ka 
meadow ? Has your son leaacnt \»a Yea^an*^ lisAiw 
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gardener planted a tree ? His child has played in the court- 
yard. Did he ohey (to) his father ? We fished yesterday. 
She has filled my glass. Has the maid-servant opened the 
door? We have not yet (yet not) cleaned your room. They 
have danced the day before yesterday. You have sent your 
book. Have you already dined ? We have not served (to) 
your father. Why did you not salute my sister ? This man 
did not guard his house. 

5. 

i$ xiHxU litUn, I shall love ; 

id) tt)erbe gelieBt f)aitn, I shall have loved. 

S)et ©eneral; the general ; bet ®olbat/ the soldier ; bet 
VlS)xnxa6)nf the watch-maker ; bet Sloi, the coat; bet SDle^et 
(9Ieif(^er); the butcher; bet @txnm}pf, the stocking; bet 
aXhlutet^ the mason ; bet ®^ul^^ the shoe. 

Det ©enetal njitb blefe ®tabt etotetn. iDiefe STOuttet witb 
l^t JKnb etn%en. SBetben ®le 3^te 3tufga*e letnen ? SBlt 
wetben belnen SJatet tefud^en. ®ie njltb mein S^Jwrnet tclnigen. 
Set ©fittnet njltb blefen SBaum fc^iitteln. SBltb bet Sc^ii^* 
mad^et meinen @(^vii) gemac^t l^aten ? 

6. 

The watchmaker will make my watch. The joiner will 
have made our table. Our butcher will kill a pig to-morrow. 
This general will not conquer our town. You will not make 
my coat. Will this soldier defend my house ? She will 
mend my stocking. We shall sell our garden. I shall not 
buy this house. You will not save this child. Will the 
locksmith not have made my key ? Shall you despise the 
son of my neighbour ? Thou wVlt mVved^. \!Qft \saT»& ^^ ^iScc\ 

aant Mj uncle will hunt to-moitcyw • "^'iiSijwsi^^K^^ssa^^ 

eamt bis lesson* - 
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7. 

lente, leam (thou) ; 
lemet, leam (je) ; 
Irmm ®ie, leam (you). 

Sie Xugenb^ the virtue ; bad Saftet/ the vice ; bie Srflle, 
the spectacles ; bet ®tiefel, the boot ; bU 9thiit, the cap; 
flef dOigfl, if you please. 

Sfte unb ar^elte ! 8f&t^te ®ott ! ©el^otd^f beinem Sater 
unb beinet 9)^ttet ! ®ritf e beine ®^n)e^er ! SieBe bif ^geiib 
itnb l^affe bad Safler ! (Sl^ret euten IBatet ! <6oTen @ie mein 
Su(^ ! Oeffhen ®ie defdmgft bU X^itt ! ${ti^den ®ie n^t 
blefe Slume I 

8. 

Honor thy father and (thy) mother ! Guard (thou) my 
house ! Do not fill my glass ! Ask (ye) your ftither ! Fetch 
(thou) my key I Do not torment this dog ! Do not visit 
this man ! Brush (thou) my coat and hat ! Do not punish 
this child ! Reward his daughter ! Clean (thou) my room ! 
Do (ye) not hate your neighbour ! Fray for your &ther 
and mother ! Fetch (you) my spectacles, if you please ! 
mi you my glass, if you please ! Open this window ! Do 
thy lesson ! Look for your book ! 

9. 

id^ wiirbe fetn, I should be ; 
i^ tt?itrbe gen^efen fein, I should have been ; 
i^ n^firbe f)aim, I should have ; 
i^ toCiYbe gel^aBt fyiUn, I should have had ; 
i(^ XJoiixU litUn, I should love ; 
idi voiixht gelteBt l^aSen, I should have loved ; 
vomn l^ ttjdre, if I were; 
ivmn iSf gen^efm njdtt, if I had been; 
wem l^ fjiiUt if 1 liad-, 
Wmtt i^ ge^afct ^«tt, if llaa^\^»A- 
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Stxant, ill ; lut, empty; luftig^ menj ; ban{6ar, grateful; 
unbanfbar, ungrateful ; nu^ici^^ useful ; unttit(I^, useless. 

3^ wiitbe glfidUiiJ^ fein, wenn id^ einm Sfteunb f}iiiit. Cr 
wCitbe einen greunb ]^a6en, wenn tt l^dflid^et w5re. ©it trCir^ 
ben blefen Stnaim lieBen, wenn er flelf Iger njdte. Su njiirbefl 
nlt^t unglfttfllc!^ genjefen [eln, wenn bu elnen Sreunb gel^att 
Wttep. @le njfitben blefen STOann nld^t geac^tet ^aBen, njenn et 
nlt^t f)b^i(i) gewefen wdte. SBiitbe et jufrleben gewefen fe^n, 
toenn er fean! gewefen wdte ? 

10. 

I should be contented, if I had a fHend. He would have 
a Mend, if he were more diligent. I should love this child, 
if it were grateful. I should buy this book, if it were use- 
ful. I should fill this glass, if it were empty. Would you 
esteem this man, if he were not grateful ? Thou wouldst 
be happier, if thou wert more contented. She would not 
have been so (fo) unhappy, if she had had a friend. Should 
yon have a horse, if you were not rich ? They would not 
have sold their house, if they had been rich. William would 
not be so (fo) rich, if he were not very diligent. 



Examination on % 1 — 10. 

Do you esteem the son of this shoemaker ? He sold the 
house and (the) garden of his father. Has he filled the 
glass upon the table ? She had cleaned my room. We shall 
not torment your horse. Shall you have made my watch ? 
Will this general conquer our town ? This boy and this 
girl will not do (make) their lesson. We shall send a book 
to your unde and (to your) aunt. Where do you live (dwell)? 
At the house at my fiather. Do '^ou ^ko&I ^^^Ns^j^^-ofi^ 
brother draws very well. 1 b\io\M. xe^^wt^ wkA t^rK. ^^^ssss^s^ 
your Bon, if he were more di&genX., 1 ^wiS.^>MaN^ 'w^jsMsJ 
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yoxjT Mend, if he had heen more polite. Should yon f^ 
your neighbonr, if he "were not rich ? Should you visit my 
sister, if she were ill? I should not admire this £ower, if 
it were not so beautiful. Should you hate your neighboor, 
if he were poor ? 

11. 

N. ble SSdtet, the fathers ; bie ®(!^njetbrn, the sisters ; 

G. ber 9Sdtet/ of the fathers ; ber Sd^weflern, of the sisters ; 

D. ben 93dtem, to the fathers ; ben ©c^wefletn^ to the sisters ; 

A. bie 93dtet, the fathers ; bie ©c^weflern, the sisters. 

N.B. Masc and neat, sabstantiyes, ending in et| el/ en/ do not 
change in the plural; the fern, nouns take n/ except tie 
!0{6ttec/ bie Zbd^ttt. 

The Yowels at 0/ U/ OU/ generally change into &/ (/ 6/ &Q. 
The Dative plural terminates always in n. 

©le Srfiber melneS 5Jreunbe3 Ile6en il^ren aSater. '&at ber 
S^Toffet melnen ©d^Iiijfel nodi) nl(3^t gefd^ldt ? 3)le ©ci^reinet 
tinb ©d^Ioffer In biefer ®tabt flnb telti^et/ ate ble (3Ci)uf)ma^tt 
tmb ©(i^nelber. Siefer *aufmann ^etfauft jjebem unb ©rtffeL 
S)te Oetber gerten bag Seber. STOeine Simmer flnb ntt^t rein. 

12. 

ber Sel^rer, the teacher; ble ®a6el/ the fork ; 

ber SBettler/ the beggar; ble 9label^ the needle ; 

ber ®e{fel, the chair; ' ble Jtartofel, the potatoe ; 
ber ®:|)le0el, the looking-glass; bie SBati^tel/ the quail; 

ber Soben, the shop ; Me $a^t)el/ the poplar; 

ber Sofel; the spoon; ^^ 93ell^n/ the violet; 

ber Seller, the plate ; bag 9^&b^en, the girl; 

ber SJogel, the bird ; bag Senfler/ tihe window; 

M- (Sid^i^ftr, th« pig>il ; Wft SiCiSjwx , ^^ 'raau 

21ie teachers teach the ptrpT;\a. >[o\ji m'elQM5t^\aa\itsvs3g54i. 
inhea, fhrks and-spoons -yertetday. Bk^ t^^ ^sSfeart 
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seen 1x17 birds ? Whj are these plates not clean ? Hare 
joa planted potatoes in your garden ? These pupils do not 
lore (love not) their teacher. Where have you bought 
these looking-glasses ? Why have you not cleaned these 
rooms. Have you seen the shops in London ? Send (you) 
this book to the sisters of my friend. Open the windows 
of my room. Clean (than) these plates, forks and knives. 

13. 

Nom. bie Setge^ the mountains ; 

Gen. bet Serge^ of the mountains; 

Dat. ben Setgen^ to the mountains; 

Ace. bie SBerge, the mountains. 

N.B. Most substantives of one syllable and some of two syllables 
take e iu tbe ploraL . 

S)(e <&utmad^er tna(3^en bie ^fiU. Start f)ai feine gfteunbe. 
5)le SK&flbe tetnigen bie Qimmtx. Die ^etbe flnb fltd^er unb 
ftMvc alg bie 'Sunbe. 5Det Sti^nelbet ^at ben Sdl^nen itnfere* 
9la(^6at8 gnjei flldtfe gema^t. Der ©d^telner mac^t Slfd^e unb 
<Siid)U. S)a3 Sal^r i)at §wMf OTonate. 

14. 

bad %S)tXf the gate ; ber ®))etllng, the spaxrow ; 

bet £^ttrm, the steeple ; bet ® ti^meitetttng, the butter- 

fly; 

bet @aalr the saloom ; bet ^felBaum, the appLetree; 

bet Stdtbf the basket; betSitnBaumr the pear-^treei 

bet «&itf(l^, liie stag ; bet Jtitf(l^(aum, the dierry'* 

tree; 

ba0 Step, the roe ; \>vt ^''^wxKtx&^a^ 

Wp Jtnp, the cow ; 'Btt «Mj^WW^,^^ tk^-Nssssbs 
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In the garden of our neighbour (there) are apple-treeSi 
cherry-trees and nut-trees. The huntsman is hunting stags 
and roes. The cows are in the stables. The gates of the 
towns are not always open. Have you seen the saloons of 
my father. (The) kings are not always happier than (the) 
beggars. Has the joiner made the tables and chairs of our 
sister ? The stags and roes Hve in the forest. Have the 
servants cleaned the rooms of my friend? The pear-trees^ 
are higher than the plum-trees. Have you seen the spar- 
rows in the court-yard ? Send (you) the baskets to our 

gardener. Do not torment the horses and dogs of my 
uncle. 

15. 
bie SBIume, bie Slumen, the flowers. 

N.6. Sabstantiyes ending in e take n in the plural. 

S)ie Stmitn f^jlelen in bem 'gof. S)le ©lumen gieren bie 
©firtett. (Sin 4Wonat l^at »ler SBo^en. Unfer 0la^^ ^er* 
fauft Wlfii^n unb «§iite. aBorum flub bie Xf)iixm unb Senper 
biefelS «&ait[ed ofen? S)(e Stii^t flnb auf ben SBiefen. 

16. 

bie Stiitijtf the kitchen ; bie Sirne, the pear; 

bie JJIafd^e, the bottle; ber Stoe, the lion^ 

bie ^cUfXitf the bean; bie Saute, the pigeon; 

bie @rt[e, the pea; bie Set(3^e, the lark: 

bie SBefte^ the waistcoat; bie @^voalUf the swallow; 

bag 9luge, the eye; bet Sriil^Iing, the spring; 

bie Seele, the soul; bet ®ommet, the summer; 

bie 0tatte, the rat; bet '^txb% the autumn; 

bet "Saje, the hare; bet SBintet, the winter. 

J^ (thou) the bottles in tYie 'kitt^eu. T^^ \^^»sk& and 
peas grow (wad^fen) in the garden. TVie \a^cst \& t&sSsxq^ 
^fOAta md waistcoats. The floiwets \i\oomm ^€> «^t^ 
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sats are killmg (t5bten) rats and mice. The apples 
lears ripen in (the) summer and autumn. The eyes 
le mirror of the soul. Our neighbour was hunting 
and roes yesterday. Has he seen the lions in the 
?. The swallows are smaller than the pigeons. The 
»8 are stronger and bigger than the cows. She has 
ved tulips and roses in the garden of our aunt. Why 
le doors and windows of this house open ? Where 
lie boys playing? Does this merchant sell hats and 

17. 
(itt; gnjei, btei/ n», f. page 30 of the key. 

I, The following monosyllabical noons form their plural by 
addmg et. 

'>a(f^f the roof; bad ^uf)n, the chicken; 

i\x(i^, the book; bad Slatt, the leaf; 

^aud/ the house; btr 9Butm, the worm; 

Had; the glass; bad StitC^, the child; 

5(^Io^, the castle; bad Sanb/ the ribbon; 

Mb, the forest; bad ^olt, the people, natiod; 

tann, the man; bad ioC^, the hole; 

amm, the lamb ; bad (Si/ the egg ; 

^al; the valley: bad <&ont/ the horn ; 

felb; the field: bad JHeib, the dress. 

IM, the calf; 

^aUn ®ie bie SBud^et meined SBntberd gefunben ? Un^ 
a(fiiax flat jn^ei «&dufet geBaut. «&a{i bu bie ®IAfet ge* 
? S)te '^afett uttb Slel^e Men in ben ffidlbetn unb 9tU 
S)ie SUtter bet Sdume {Inb gti^n im Srfii^Iing unb 
met unb geI6 Im «&et6{}e unb 9Bintet. 

. The following substanldYoa iotm ^^ ^xss»iL>s^ ^feSsssaa^,^. 
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bet @oIbat, the soldier; bie &SfuVb, the debt; 

hit t^rau^ the woman, wife, ber SPtenfd^, the man, person; 

ladj; bet ^ixtf the shepherd; I 

bet @taf/ the count, earl; bet Slaxx, \ fv. ^ ^. 

bet jjfitji, the prince; bet X^ox, J ® °° » 

bet «&elb/ the hero; bet SBat^ the bear; 

bet D^8, the ox ; betaJotfafe \ ^^^P'^®^^®*®** 

bet«6ett,thegentleman,master; > V / | ^^^^ ancestor; 

bet aDioljit, the moor; ' bag Df)t, the ear; 

bie ©c^Iad^t, the battle; ble Jtugenb, the virtue. 

The ancestors of this count served (to) the king. The 
heroes serve (to) the princes and (to) the nations. The 
oxen and cows are in the stables. The gentlemen honor 
the ladies. Buy five eggs for (ace.) this beggar. This 
prince has two castles. Clean (thou) the glasses and bottles 
in the kitchen. This king and (this) queen love their 
people. This wife has lost her husband (9)^ann). He 
killed a general in the battle. We are hunting iu the val- 
leys and fields. Hast thou mended the holes in my coat ? 
Why dost thou despise the Moors ? The shepherds guard 
the lambs of their master. We have two ears. He has 
paid the debts of his son. 

19. 

Masc, Fern, ^ Neut. 
Nom. biefe Stubet; these brothers; 

Gen. blefet SBtubet, of these brothers ; 

Dat. blefen SBtiibetn, to these brothers; 

Ace. biefe Stiibet, these brothers. 

N.B. lutein/ beiii/ feitii unfet/ tuttt 3^t, \H^t, iznttf fein are de« 
dined in the same manner. 

3pre SBriit>eT f!nb meine gxeutv^fee. <^tXi l^ V^tt QSatet bet 
Mnfd^en. JDfe JTJnige unb SUx^w xt(^\wxv W ^m^. '^Vt 
SV^te Ittrflm bie WiJtfe t^tet «ttxm. ^5)^^ <Sti\VxVtx. 'v^\'^w« 
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il^ten ®etier£[m. !Die Stofe ifl eine Qitx'u (ornament) itnfrm 
®Mm. S)ie Xb^ttt gel^or(3^m listen SP^itttern. 

t * 

The roofs of these houses are destroyed. The maid- 
servant has lost the caps of my brothers. The bonnets 
(hats) of jour sister are not new. The fathers work for the 
welfbre (ba9 SBol^I) of their children. The soldiers conquer 
the towns d their enemies. The pupils esteem their 
teachers. The men tame the animals of the forest The 
gardeners plant the trees of our gardens. Those books 
and pens belong to our sisters. These gentlemen are 
filling their glasess. The maid-servants open the doors 
of our houses. Have you seen my sisters yesterday at the 
house of your uncle? Will this man not torment our 
horses ? Will the joiner have finished (made) our tables 
and chairs. 



Examination an § 11 — 20. 

Your sisters are more polite than your brothers. To 
whom belong these houses and gardens ? Where have you 
seen William's friends ? Open (you) the doors and win- 
dows ! Which tailor has made the coats and waist -coats 
of my brothers ? Where has your mother bought these 
knives, forks and spoons ? Your uncle has twenty trees in 
his garden: ten apple-trees, two pear-trees and eight 
cherry-trees. Our neighbour has in his stables six horses, 
four oxen, twelve cows and seven pigs. This woman has 
four children : three sons and one daughter. How old are 
you ? I am thirteen years old. Where are these gentle- 
men waiting? At our neighbour's. Do these meadows 
belong to your uncle? "N o , IJnej \i AoTi% \a \c^ ^ssSfeKt ^ "^i^ 
jou gather these flowera Va ^3ei^ lcitfi»N*> 
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No, I gathered them (fU) in the fields. Do 70a still want 
my books ? 

2L 

Maac, Fern* NtuU 

N. ber te^e STOann; bie arme ffrau; bag gro^e ^aug; 

G. bed rei(i^en Sl'^anned; ber onnen Srau ; bed grof en ^^aufed; 

D. bem tei(i^en Sl^anne; ber armen {^ou j bem grogeu «6aufe; 

A. benrei(i^en9)^ann$ bie arme Srau; bad grof e «&aud. 

N.B. The adjectiye takes in the Nom. Sing, the final e, and in 
all other cases (except the Ace sing., fern, and neuter), en 
when it is preceded hy the definite article or a determina- 
tiye word, as: biefeC/ jjeneC/ etc 

S)ie[er iunge ^awx ifl ber ditefie Sol^n eined Sittullerd; er ifi 
fel^r rei^ unb l^at ben gro^en ®arten unfered9la(i^bard gefauft. 
S)iefed {lei^ige S^&b^en ifl bie Xo^itt eined ®er6erd; {!e l^at 
brei Sruber unb eine Sd^njefier. S)ie gelSe Sirne^ ber rotl^ 
%()fel unb bie fu^e itirfd^e reifen auf ben SBdumen. 

22. 

fiif , sweety fitter, bitter ; bad Srob^ the bread ; 

gelB, yellow; burjiig/ thirsty ; bad «&oIg; the wood; 

rotl^, red; l^ungrig, hungry; badSBaffer^thewater; 

gritn, green; aufnterffam^ attentive; bad Sier^ the beer; 
graU/grey; unaufmerffam, inattentive; ber SBein, the wine; 

Blau, blue ; 9oQy full; mel^r, more; 

(raun^brown; leer/ empty ; "nci^ «$aar/ the hair; 

Shall you buy this green or this blue dress ? We shall 
honor the grey hair of our father. That rich merchant 
despises the poor beggar. The attentive pupil is learning 
more than the inattentive (one). Fill (you) the empty glass! 
Didyoa brew thk strong beer! Do you ie»s tbia feeble 
man ? Do not buy this old hoT8e\ ^ave ^oxi^ VSk» ^^wst 
ciildl This yellow pear ia sweeter tboa tYi«X.TfA %.\f^ 
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Who has planted this joung tree ? William has bought the 
old house of his neighbour. I have bought (some) bread 
for this hungry child Console (you) this poor woman ! 
The son of this old shoemaker is a tailor ; he is selling coats 
and waist-coats. The daughter of that poor joiner cleans 
my rooms. 

23. 

Plurcdfor Jftwc, Fern, ft Neut, 

Ue gutett "Si^itt, WxiUXf SMmi 
berguten „ „ „ 

ben guten SSAtern, a^itttern, itlnbent^ 
bie guten aSdtet, Wxiixt, itinber* 

Die (lauen aSeild^n M&l^en im S^tCil^Iitig ; bie f&§ett itirfid^en 
teifen im ®ommet itttb bie rotl^en 9(et>fel 4)flit(Ien »it im 
«&etb{}e. S^Qk%xi @le biefen armen SRenf^en 9Beln utib Stob 
gegeben ? S)e¥ ®drtne¥ i^at meinet SRuttet bie f^5n{ien Slofen 
unb S!ut))en gefd^idt. 

24. 

fti^Ieti^t, bad; angenel^m, agreeable ; bad 9Bettet; the weather; 
)9eife, wise ; unattgenel^m^ disagreeable; bie 3^i^# ^^ ^u°® > 
gefc^idt, skilful; gefuttbi healthy; immet# always; oft, often; 
gCitig, kind ; ungefunb^ unhealthy ; bie (Sltern, the parents ; 
bonKat, grateful; unbanttat; ungrateful; bet itetler/i the cellar. 

The kindest parents have often the most ungratefbl 
children. (The) good children love (the) virtues and hate 
(the) vices. The maid-servants are filling the empty 
bottles in the cellar. (The) black cherries are sweeter than 
the red (ones). The parents of grateful children are happy. 
The houses of (the) large towns are often very high. Have 
you. seen the new houset ot o\a N^SiSA!||a\ ^\^^s^^t^3^^^&»^ 
dok sons of our neig|hbour) TVk^xftOi^i ^j^jjwwSs^^Njj^s^*^ 
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eve not always the most usefiiL The stupid pupils are 
not always lazy. The greatest men often live in the 
smallest villages. We reward the diligent pupils and 
punish the lazy (ones). 

25. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. eltt gutet ©ol^n; eine (tite 3!ante; tin neueS S3u(3^; 
G. elneSgutenSol^tted; einer alten Sante; eineS neuen ^Bud^eS; 
D. einemgutettSol^ne; einetalten3:attte; einem m\xtn aSu^e; 
A. einen guten ©ol^n; eine alte Slante; eln neued SBut^. 

N.B. If an indefinite article or the words tneit)/ bein/ f ein/ unfec, 
euec^ i()C/ f ein are preceding the adjective, it takes in the 
Nom. Sing, the terminations tXt tf t$/ and in the other cases 
en^ except the Accusative fern, and neater. 

@ltt unaufmerffamer S^Mer UtxfiU feine itf)ttt. Set 
®ol^n etned teic^en <ftaufmann0 ^at biefed f(!^&ne $ferb gefauft. 
SReitt gutet SSatet ^ai feinen neuen 9toi einem atmen SBettUt 
gefd^enft. Diefet glu(Hi(S^e SJatet l^at einen guten ©ol^n unb 
eine gute Xo^itt, 

26. 

»6ei^, hot; l^W, light; bunfel, dark; gel^otfaut/ obedient; 
unge'^Otfani/ disobedient ; ftif^, fresh ; jal^m, tame ; wtib, 
wild; ftemb/ strange ; ttjal^t^true; lie^B, dear; tovfet/ brave; 
bie ^uc^t, the fruit; ba» Xu^, the doth ; ble m^, the 
milk. 

An obedient pupil obeys (to) his master. Charles and 

Henry are the youngest sons of a very skilful jcnner. Have 

you given my coat to a poor beggar ? . This happy mother 

has a good son and a good daughter. I have inherited the 

£ne houjBe of my old aunt. These xiaeM hooka belong to 

mjr dear sister. My old friend \iaa a \aaaft ^^^qjd.. ^^a 

iafcft neighbour has buflt a new liouBe. Tte^\««^^ ^\^S«tt 
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have no good general. Have yon no new dress ? A good 
king is the &ther of his people. The lion is the king of 
the wild animals. We have gathered the sweet fhiits of 
that old pear-tree. The cloth of your new coat is very dear. 

27. 

Masc. Fern. Nevt. 

Tsj««, ( Sing, alter ffieln ; warme mi^ ; f alte« aBaffer ; 

Sunge Jbta(en nnb a^dbd^en ^UUn aitf bet gritnen SBlefe. 
Cr l^at genjoljint in gto^en ©tdbten unb fleiKen ®5ifn:n. ®uted 
aBier iji bejfet itnb gefftttbet al8 fci^Ie^tet SBeln. ®tof e J&dufet 
unb f^5ne J^Ielbet madden bie aKenfd^en nld^ glftdlid^. «§el^e 
S!age unb falte ^MjU mati^ten melnen Stuber franf. SBCinfc^en 
®ie alten obev neuen 9Bein? 



28. 

bad %U\\^, the meat ; bad Jtalbfleifd^, veal ; 

bad ^i% the flour ; bad Slinbfleifd^, heef ; 

ber Srateu/ the roast-meat ; bad ^ammelfleifd^, mutton ; 

bet ®ti^in!en, the ham ; bad ©emiife, vegetahles; 

bie ®u)))>e/ the soup ; ber ®enf, the mustard ; 

ber ®alat, the salad ; bet ®f{{g, the vinegar ; 

bad Z)t\i the oil ; bet $fefet, the pepper; 

bet Rti'ijji, the cahhage ; bet Jtdfe^ the cheese; 

We SButtet; the butter ; telf, ripe ; 

bad ®al{^ the salt ; fauet, sour; 

bad ®^n}elne{Ieif<^/ pork ; gegeffen, eatmi. 

Old wine is dearer than new. Bad beer is worse than 
vinegar^ Our neighbour sells good mustard, but bad oiL 
Did you eat green beans and peas ? I have bought ver^ 
good potatoeB, Do you Uke gteefn. %ij2^'t X^^a\2B3w^^s5«3^5iKfe 
lias sent iiresh meat to our pooT TLC^gc^^^roXx i;i^5fcx*^K&>s5^ 
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cher sell good meat ? Freeh milk b not sour. This old 
woman sells ripe pears and apples. We gathered in the 
garden of your friend red apples, yellow pears, and bladi: 
plums. We have eaten good beef and pork. Young girls 
like fine flowers. Wicked men do not love Grod. 



29. 

bet ®uto^der, euto^difd^; (Suto^a ; Europe ; 

bet ^Imetifanet; ameti!anif(i^« ^metifa; America; 

bet ^ftifanet/ aftifanifti^, ^ftifa; Africa; 

bet 3l{{at, a{{atif(^/ ^{len ; Asia; 

bet (Sngldnbet, tnqlii\(i), (Snglanb ; England ; 

bet fftaiijofe, fifanjdflfd&, fftanftelti^ ; France ; 

bet Seutfd^e, beutf^, ©eutfd^Ianb; Germany; 

bet Sfluffe, tufflfc^, Slu^Ianb; Russia; 

bet ®i)aniet, fpanlfd^, @^)anlen; Spain; 

bet Stalienet^ italienifci^/ Stalien; Italy; 

bet $ottu0iefe, :))Ottu0ie{l[(i^, $ottu0al ; Portugal ; 

bet ©d^webe, fci^njeblfd^/ ©cfenjeben -, Sweden ; 

bet 3:ut!e, tutf if*/ Siutfei j Turkey ; 

bet SBelgiet, belglfd^/ SBelglen ; Belgium ; 

bet <@oU&nbet/ l^oQdnbifci^, «6oUanb; Holland; 

bet Defhreid^et, djiteici^if^/ Deflteld^ ; Austria; 

bet ^teu^e, pxm^i\(f)f ^teu^en ; Prussia; 

bet Sdne/ bdttifti^, S)dnemat{; Denmark. 

bad Jtaifettl^um, the empire ; bet Jtaifet, the emperor; 
bad Jt5nigtei(^/ the kingdom; bet Stbni^, the king. 

fflaHpoUon Ifi bet *alfet bet JJtan jofen. Selgien ifi tin Heined 
*6nlgtei(J^. ible fi3anlf(!^en aBeine j!nb Bejfet unb pdtfet M 
Me frattjbfl^ifm. SSictotla, bie *5tvi^v\i ^^u <SuqJaub, Ift diter 
als SfaSetta, bie JUntgln ^on ®*(iultti. ^«eA V^ \iVt %wi^'u 
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80. 

Serlin, Berlin ; bU 4au))tfiabt^ the capital ; 

9th^Af BnisseUi ; bet Selbl^ert/ the commander , 

iif^ahon, Lisbon ; bet ®d^»aget, the brother-in-law. 

Berlin is the capital of Prussia. The king of Fnissia is 
the brother-in-law of the emperor of Russia. The Prussians 
are Germans. Austria is an empire. Vienna is the capital 
of Austria. Have 70U been in Italy ? The French wines 
are not so strong as the Spanish. This soldier has bought 
Russian leather. Have you seen the king of Belgium ? 
Is Lisbon the capital of Portugal ? Are the Portuguese 
wines dearer than the Spanish ? The English are braver 
than the Russians. Napoleon, the uncle of the emperor of 
the French, was a great commander. Is Brussels the ca- 
pital of Belgium ? Is Berlin a larger town than Vienna ? 
London is the largest capital in Europe. Denmark is a 
smaller kingdom than Sweden, 



Examination on $ 21 — 80. 

Sujilg, merry ; nftftlic^, useful ; ^axt, hard ; ttjel(3^, soft ; 
fromm/ pious ; 6ef(3^elben, modest; treu, faithful ; "(jCitfd^/ pretty; 
l^dglid^, ugly ; tul^lg, quiet ; att(3^, also ; fflt, for (Ace). 

These pious children often pray in (the) church. The 
rat is an ugly animal. The dog is a more faithM animal 
than the cat. He rewarded the modest daughters of his 
neighbour. The houses of capitals are very high. The 
Italians do not love the Austrian soldiers. The French 
soldiers love aud esteem their emperor. Good wine is not 
sour. Have you bought good ham ? For whom did you 
buy these fine iruits ? The English love and esteem their 
queen. The Austrians have a young emperor. The gene- 
rals of the English soldiers axe nc!!^ cJA. "^^'^ v^^iMli 
EngUBh kniven and forks. Have 'joxxYka.^'STWS!^'^'^^^^^ 
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31. 

(See page 33, Germ. Key, Pers. Fron.) 

bet STOantel, the cloak ; ble SB5rfe, the purse ; 

ble Satfe, the jacket ; bad «6emb^ the shirt ; 

bie «&ofen, the trousers ; bad $aar, the pair ; 

bie *&anbf(j^u]^e, the gloves; bad !£)u|enb, the dozen ; 

ber Oting^ the ring ; bie (Sde, the yard ; 

ber 0legettfd^lrm, the umbrella ; bad ?Jfunb, the pound ; 

bet @onnenfti^irm, the parasol; bad ®tud, the piece, 
ble SttiU, the chain ; 

N.B. The words ^aaC/ Dugenb and ^funb are inyariable if they 
are followed by a substantiye. The word of after 9)aaC/ 
iDu^enb and ^funb is not translated. 

3(S^ i)aU ti)m einen STOantel unb einen felbenen ^\xt gefauft. 
SBer l^at S^nen blefe jllbeme U^t unb gotbene Jtette gegeten ? 
®ein aSater l^at und gut gebient. 3d^ wetbe bir eiit 3)u^nb 
ffebetn, ©rlffel unb SBleifHfte f^ltfen. ffile J)lel fopet ble (SOe 
i?on blefem gritnen 3!ud^e? I)iefet ©d^ul^mad^er l^at mir eln 
guted ^aax ©tiefel gemad^t. 



32. 



golben, of gold ; 
jirtetn; of silver ; 
felben, of silk ; 
peinetn^ of stone ; 
^dljem, of wood ; 

etfetn, of iron ; 
ttjollen, woolen ; 
leinen, linen ; 



ble Sritde/ the bridge ; 
bad J^reuj, the cross ; 
bad ®rab, the grave ; 
^lel, much ; 
njol^Ifell, cheap; 
berfflu^/the river; fAn, over; 
ble SBoOe, the wool; 
ble Selnnjanb, the linen ; 



"Baumnjollen, made of cotton; ble SaumnjoQe, the cotton. 

Is (there) & bridge of stone ot oi y^ocAVs&i^^ o^ec the 
n'rer / An iron cross is upon "hia gcave, Xwa v^s^fist\ASk 
^o^i a pair of woolen stockings. T\na g^Tx\iOTkaai\^>a^s^ 
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silk atockmgs. Our watchmaker is selling g^ld chains and 
, watches. Has he given 70a a SLlver watch ? A linen shirt 
is dearer than one of cotton. I have sent him two pairs of 
stockings. We have presented (to) him (with) a silver 
spoon. A wooden bridge is cheaper than one of stone, but 
not so strong. I have s(dd (to) 70a eightj pounds of wool 
and twenty -one pounds of cotton. He has given (to) me 
seven yards of linen and one pair of shoes. Have you given 
(to) her a piece of ham or pork ? 



33. 



bet, ble, ba^ n^, itteite, etc (see p. 31, Germ. Key). 



©onntog, Sunday 
SlRontag/ Monday 
!£)ienfla0, Tuesday 
!reittn)0(^/ Wednesday ; 
S)onnf rflag, Thmsday ; 
^itag* Friday ; 
(Samfiag, @onna6eitb, Satur- 
day. 
iiBgeretfl, departed; 
otigefommen, arrived; 
bet Stiff, the letter ; 
bie Maf^, the dass. 



Sanuot/ January; 
8fe6tuat, February; 
3ftaxi, March; 
^ril/ April; 
Wtm, May; 
Sum, June; 
3uli, July; 
%tgufl, August; 
SeptemBet, September; 
DctoUtf October; 
9lot)twin, November; 
IDecrmBet, December. 



^iebti(i^ bet ^rctiU root tin Jtonig t^on $teu$eiu «^tim(^ 
ifl bet fieBente in fetnet JUaffe. SRontag ben btttten SlotKwbn 
i9itb et beinen Stiff et^oltetu 3fl 3^ Stubft am 3f^tme^ 
bfn fe^fien ^u^ aBgetei^ ? S)en 21. 3kai votih et l^iet fetn. 

34. 

Charles the first was an unhappy king. Napoleon the 
third is the emperor of the French. We have (are) arrived 
(on) the second ot June. On ^e\|toi^iaa V^ ^^^ctat^^j^ 
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Has she received her letter on the eighth or ninth of No- 
vemher ? I saw the qneen of Spain on Saturday 30th of 
September 1853. Will joa visit me on Tuesday the tenth 
of January ? On Sunday, the 5th of November 1854, the 
English and French have beaten (gefi^Iagen) the Russians. 
The first emperor of the French was a great commander. 
H§nry the fourth was a good king. 

35. 

(See irreg. verbs, p. 58 — 61, Germ. Key.) 

( meinige, mine ; unftige, ours ; 

(il^rlge/ hers; ll^rlge, theirs. 
Flur. ble melnlgeti/ bclnigen, felnlgen, ll^tigen, etc. 

N.B. The declension is that of the adjective, preceded by the de- 
finite article. Instead of: bet meintgC/ etc., you may use: 
meinet/ etc. 

WU'm Onfel ifl reiser aU ber beinige i tx feefl^t ^&n\tt, 
SBiefen unb aSdlbcr* Unfm JSfreunbe jlnb flelfilger aid bie 
eutigen ; fie lefeu Immer n(t^Ii(!^e Su(!^er. 9^eine ^fetbe flnb 
iung unb f^5n ; fie flnb aBer axi^ tf)tuxn aU bie Sl^tigen. ^ai 
meine ®(!^nje(ler meinen ©riffel obet ben S^rlgen genommen? 

36. 

t^iel; much ; bad ^(Opitx, the paper ; 

ttjenig, little, few ; bie !&inte; the ink ; 

soiele, many ; ber Suder, the sugar; 

mel^r, more ; ber ^Jlaf ee, the coffee ; 

genug, enough ; ber %f)ttt the tea ; 

wertiger, fewer, less; bie Saf[e, the cup; 

palB, half) "tkt W^t, \!ci^\«5ii% 
gan/^ whole; ^<^ "SkfUX^ ^^ ^^m^- 
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Your brother-in-law is not richer than my uncle ; he does 
not possess two houses and three gardens. I shall see jour 
brother; is he not older than mine ? We have done our 
lessons ; have jou done jours ? Thej have lost mj pens 
and theirs. He has taken two cups of coffee and one cup 
of tea. Do jou fetch a pound of sugar for jour aunt ? 
Would JOU write a letter if jou had paper and ink ? I have 
be^ enough. I shall take a glass of wine. This general 
destrojed a whole town. The English have fewer soldiers 
than the French. How manj generals have the Russians 
lost ? I do not know, I bdieve five. 

37. 

* 

id^ loetbe gellebt; etc. (see p. 51, Germ. Kej). 

{berienlge (bet) njeld^et, he who ; 
bleienlge (bie) weld&e, she who ; 
badjienige (pad) mld^ed^ that which. 

Plur. bleienlgen (ble) n)el(!^e, those who (which). 

Sieienlgen ^im, ujeld^e im SBalbe Ubm, loetben »ilbe 
SSfittt genannt.. S)u tturbefl gellebt unb gead^tet t?on beinm 
Sfteunben. @ie ift in btt @^ule Befbaft voorben. fDiefe ®tabt 
wfeb nod^ in biefem ^afjx noitxt votxhm. Sd^ voitrbe bemJeHi^ 
gen einen Sloci geien^ tDtl^tt feinen ](|dtte« 

38. 

gnvd^nlid^, generallj; ble ${Iid^t# the duty ; 

I9ie0eid^t/ perhaps; bad ®elb, the monej; 

lange, long, a long time; bad ®oIb, the gold; 

nid^td, nothing; bod ^ilbtx, the silver; 

ettoad^ something; bad (Sifen, the iron; 

aOein^ alone ; bad SP^etaQ^ the metal ; 

loeil, because; ble QtUi the earth. 

(The) gold is found in tiie eeajBcL. "i^A ^^^ ^^^Rft^sa^ 
dutjr, IB loved and esteemed^ T\»%\jaj>wba\«KfiL^Sg'ass^^'S^ 
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because he was naughty. I shall see hun« who wrote this 
letter. The money, which you have gained, will be paid. 
I was alone in my room. Are you perhaps the joiner, who 
made this table ? The enemies have been beaten in a great 
battle. The emperor of the French has been chosen by (^on) 
the French nation. The English nation is governed by ()?cn) 
a queen. Gibraltar has been conquered by the English. 
Those parents are the happiest who have the best children. 
This town will have been perhaps conquered by the Turks. 
Nothing is better than (the) virtue. I have told him some- 
thing. He who waits a long time, will be rewarded. 

39. 

l(^ Ke6e mi(^, oc. oc, f. page 54. Germ. Key. 

ft^ fifeuen/ to rejoice; ^tn, Mr., gentleman; 

ft^tt?af(^en, to wash (one's self); bie 'Serten^ Messrs., the Gen- 
ft(^ erinnertt/ to remember; tlemen; 

^(S) axiiit^n, to put on clothes; mein «&mr^ Sir; 
fl(^ anHetben^ to dress; ^au/ Mrs., Madam; 

flc^ Imn, ) tobemistaken- ^^^^^'"^^ ^^«' y^'^S ^75 
^i) tduf(!^en, J ' Sl^c ^mr SSatet, your father; 

fld^ fefeen, to sit down; S^re Srau STOutter, your mo- 

fl^ Beflnbeit/ to do, to be; ther; 

fld^uttterl^altett, to amuse (one's Sl^re jJrMeirt ©(]^wejiet, your 

self); sister; 

haf, that; {eftt/ now; bie S^Jtad^e/ the language; 

il0, tiU; njenn, if; . iaVo, soon; 

SBle ieflnbet jld^ Sf)x ^m 93ater? 3c^ banfe Sl^nen, n 

Seflttbet fl^ fel^r voof)l. Sernt 3lf)xt gtdulein S^toejier Ut 

frattj5flfd^e unb engllf(^e ©jjta^e? Slefe «&emn l^aBm f!(3^ 

geirrt @vlnnmn ©i^ jl^ no(J) mt\m% \Swv^^w. SBruberS/ ber 

SvliHtt wax ? ©e^n ® ie jl^ mdu Utfetx ^w^\>\ ^<8&«^ ^\\ 

^4? ^^/: untet^altm gejiwcn, ^^wt aSoiltx*^ 
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40. 

Does your sister learn the Spanish language ? No, she 
is learning French. Messrs. K. have been mistaken. I sit 
down and wait till he comes. Do you still remember (of) 
my brother? Rejoice sir, we shall go to-morrow to Paris. 
Mrs. Halter is the mother of this young lady. Miss Emily 
is doing well ; she will be here soon. Mr. Harry, do you 
learn the English language? Your children have washed 
themselves; they will dress now. He will soon come if I 
am not mistaken. Sir, do you know Miss Ganter, the 
daughter of Mr. Griibel ? Messrs. R. rejoice, they have 
learnt French and English. 

41. 

(See Subjunct., p. 48, Germ. Key.) 

3^ ttjiinf^e, baf er f^reite ; I wish that he may write. 
3(^ voiLn\(i}t, baf et gef^tie6en ^oBe ; I wish that he may 

have written. 
3(^ ttjiirtfd^e, ba§ n fd^relBen wetbe ; I wish that he may 

write. 
3^ njiinfi^te^ ba$ er f^tieBe j I wished that he might write, 
3d^ njlirbe wftnfd^en, baf er gefd^tleBen l^dtte ; I should wish 

that he might have written. 
3c^ wCirbe njfinfc^en, ba^ et fd^relBen njfitbe ; I should wish 

that he would write. 

©r voiU, ba^ iSj i^m fd^rette. ®le fagt, ba^ Id^ jle im (Satttn 
flefel^en l^ate. ©lauB^ bu, ba^ i^ blr f^rel6en wetbe ? 3d^ 
wlittfd^te, ba^ {)u unfere ®tabt fd^efl (fe^en wfirbefl). ffitobejl 
bu jietBen, mm bu blefe gtud^t gegejfen ^dtte^ ? ©lauBfl bu^ 
ba^ bte ffelnbe unfere ®tabt eroBem werben ? 

42. 

I thought that he iniglit Nmte ^ \fta ^^SSasst^ ^^ Hsssw^ 
that I might have lost bis \ai\£e. T^o ^w).\i^^«^^ "^^ ^ 
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may have received a letter? We hope that yoa will come. 
I wished that she might see her &ther. Should jou believe 
that he had rich parents ? I knew that thej would come. 
They do not wish that we visit our neighbour. Did jou 
think that we should write to him ? Should yoa speak 
French, if you had been in France ? He would not be my 
firiend, if he were not polite* The English and French 
would not have beaten the Russians, if they were not so 
brave. 

43. 

ai^xditn, to copy; auSgel^tt, to go out ; 

aufma^en, to open; aufflel^en^ to get up; 

jumati^en, to shut ; n^eggel^en, to go away. 

N.B. The parddes ab/ auf/ tot^t etc., are in the Imperative and 
the Present and Imperfect tenses of the Indicative detached 
from the simple verb, if the sentence does not begin with a 
conjmiction or ft relative prononn. 

flfta^t Ht ^fix anf I 3(^ mad^e bad Sen^ ju. ®<^teiBen 
®ie biefett SBrlef ai ! ©el^en ®ie mi f)mU ? 3d^ nretbe l^eutt 
ni^t audgel^en. SBarum ftel^fl bu nid^t auf? SBeil idi fxanl 
tin. ^^ ging iaib ujeg. 3{l feine @^mftn au<^ fd^on tct^ 
gegangen ? SUitu fie ift nod^ l^iet. SBer mad^te bad 9tn^ 
auf? 

44. 

Open the doors and windows ! Shut the door of my 
room ! I did not copy this letter. Shall you go away soon ? 
Do you go away ? Why do you not get up ? ' I do not get 
up, because I am iU. I do not go out to-day; it is bad 
weather. Shall you go out to-morrow ? The maid- servant 
of my &ther shuts the door and windows of my room. 
27u8 boy copies a letter for his fatYieT. ^\i& ^^^xit o^way and 
said Botbing. Does he go away too (^ca^'^'t 
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Examination an % 31—44. 

Give him this hook ! Did she give her mj key? (On) 
Monday the first of January I shall be with ((ei) you. Copy 
this letter for your father. I hoped that he might find my 
watch. You are mistaken, if you believe that I love him. 
Sit down, Sir, if you please, and wait till I have fetched a 
bottle of wine. Why does your sister not learn the Grerman 
language ? Because my father wishes that she may learn 
French. How do you do, Mr. Keicher ? Should you have 
believed that she had so soon forgotten us ? She is very 
ungrateful and was always so. He who loves and esteems 
his parents is a good son. Those who are poor but con- 
tented are happier than those who are rich but not con- 
tented. 



THE END. 
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